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How  people  can  bring  themselves  to  write  letters,  is  to 
us  utterly  inconceivable.  It  is  true,  that  no  earthly  plea¬ 
sure  transcends  a  full,  free,  and  unreserved  outpouring 
of  all  one’s  thoughts,  opinions,  whims,  crotchets,  scrapes, 
and  lucky  chances,  into  the  ears  of  a  friend  ;  and  it  is 
equally  “  matter  of  breviary,”  as  Friar  John  says  in  Ra¬ 
belais,  that  sometimes  of  a  morning,  one  is  tempted  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  receptacle  of  small-talk,  to  seize  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  transmit  one’s  good  things  to  some  far 
distant  crony — like  a  batch  of  comfits  neatly  wrapped  up 
in  a  parcel.  But  the  dilatory  dragging  of  the  pen  is  a 
)>oor  succedaneuin  for  the  glibness  of  the  tongue.  The 
thought  flies  out  by  the  aid  of  our  I'ria,  almost 

as  soon  as  it  is  hatched :  but  when  we  sit  down  to  write 
—at  least  in  the  case  of  fertile  and  forgetive  minds  like 
ours — the  fancy  runs  gadding  on  a  thousand  miles  before 
the  goose-quill,  and  we  must  either  submit  to  the  drudgery 
of  going  over  the  same  path  again  and  again,  till  iteration 
lends  a  dreariness  to  it — or  find  ourselves  in  a  fit  of  ab¬ 
sence  tagging  to  the  head  of  one  sentence  the  tail  of  an¬ 
other,  separated  from  the  first  by  a  whole  century  of  ideas. 
We  do,  therefore,  most  heartily  abjure,  detest,  and  abhor, 
the  mechanical  drudgery  of  letter-writing.  Nay,  we  feel 
tempted  at  times  to  grudge  the  manual  labour  necessarily 
expended  upon  these  our  weekly  bulletins  of  literature—— 
our  correspondence  with  the  public  at  large. 

“  Nature  hath  formed  strange  fellows  in  her  time.” 
Notwithstanding  we  have  demonstrated  irrefragably  that 
every  man  in  his  senses  will  necessarily  eschew  letter¬ 
writing  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  ♦here  have  been  people 
—and  these  too  by  no  means  of  the  class  which  we  are 
accustomed  uncourteously  to  denominate  fools— who,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  and  praiseworthy  life,  have  devoted 
much  precious  time  to  that  practice.  Are  not  the  vo¬ 
luminous  correspondences  of  Lady  Mary  Montague, 
Cowper,  Burns,  &c.  in  this  country — of  Grimm,  Diderot, 
Voltaire,  and  others  in  France — of  Lessing,  Schiller, and 
a  whole  host  of  illustrissimi  in  Germany — alive  at  this 
day,  like  the  bricks  in  Jack  Cade’s  chimney,  to  testify 
the  existence  of  this  most  strange  psychological  anomaly  ? 
“  And  well  ’tis  so ;”  for  without  some  such  conservato- 
rium,  many  a  rare  jest,  many  a  delightful  trait  of  charac¬ 
ter,  would  have  been  lost  to  posterity.  Much  though 
we  detest  writing,  we  do  in  our  heart  delight  in  reading 
letters — our  own,  of  course  ;  for  we  do  not  plead  guilty 
to  a  propensity,  which  we  have  observed  in  some  of  our 
acquaintances,  to  peep  into  every  scrap  of  folded  paper. 
Ihis  is  a  <langerous,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  dirty  predi¬ 
lection  ;  and  yet  we  admit  that  it  is  a  very  natural  piece 
oi  frailty,  and  must  be  tenderly  reprehended.  A  letter 
Iroin  one  whom  we  know,  and  to  whose  secrets  we  have 
a  prescriptive  right,  is  delightful  ;  then  how  much  more 


I  so  one  that  may  give  us  a  glimpse  of  what  was  never 
meant  for  us  !  Besides,  in  the  very  appearance  of  a  folded 
paper,  there  is  an  evident  attempt  at  concealment,  an  air 
of  mystery,  that  inevitably  sets  the  mind  agog  ;  and  what 
better  sedative  to  the  pangs  of  vexed  curiosity  than  satis¬ 
factory  information?  After  all,  it  must  be  charming 
when  left  alone  in  a  room,  with  an  unsealed  but  folded 
letter  on  the  table,  to  feel  the  first  gentle  haunt ings  of 
inquisitiveness — then  the  growing  ascendency  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  passion — then  the  palpitation  of  the  heart  audi¬ 
bly  beating,”  as,  after  a  searching  glance  round  the  room, 
we  lift  the  mystery,  and,  opening  it,  run  with  a  hurried 
glance  through  its  contents,  our  attention  divided  between 
their  perusal  and  the  anxious  expectation  of  approaching 
footsteps.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  our  intention  even  to 
palliate  this  rather  unamiable  weakness. 

We  may  esteem  it,  therefore,  a  matter  universally 
agreed  upon,  that  to  read  other  people’s  letters  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  good  breeding.  It 
seems,  however,  that  an‘ exception  has  of  late  been  esta¬ 
blished  in  favour  of  letters  to’or  from  deceased  persons. 
Altogether,  people  are  beginning  to  treat  the  dead  very 
scurvily;  we  alter  their  buildings,  innovate  upon  their  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  depart  from  their  modes  of  transacting 
business.  It  only  remained  to  complete  the  iniquity  of 
our  conduct  towards  them  that  we  should  tacitly  exclude 
I  them  from  the  pale  of  civilized  society,  and  the  protec- 
i  tion  it  affords.  No  sooner  is  the  breath  out  of  a  man’s 
body  than  the  whole  reading  public  pounce  upon  his  port- 
I  folios  and  escritoires,  like  a  parcel  of  overgrown  school- 
I  boys,  curious  and  mischievous  as  a  herd  of  apes,  exa- 
j  mining  and  commenting  upon  every  scrap  of  paper  that 
{  falls  into  their  hands.  If  men  would  but  reflect  that 
I  the  case  may  one  day  be  their  own — that  their  dinner- 
cards,  billet-doux,  and  tailors’  bills,  may,  ere  long,  be 
served  up,  a  savoury  repast  to  a  discerning  public !  — 
But  we  are  not  in  a  mood  for  moralizing  at  present.  We 
prefer  enacting  the  part  of  the  good  boy,  who  declines  to 
join  in  plundering  an  orchard,  but  takes  his  share  of  the 
fruit. 

The  Garrick  Correspondence  forms  an  interesting 
supplement  to  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson.  It  affords  ad¬ 
ditional  insight  into  the  structure  of  society,  the  state  of 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  in  the  beginning  of  the 
latter  half  of  last  century.  The  letters  contain  many 
happy  sketches  of  contemporary  manners,  and  in  many  of 
them  the  writer  unconsciously  gives  us  a  picture  of  him¬ 
self. 

Here  is  a  pleasing  picture  of  a  good  old  vicar.  He  is 
almost  worthy  to  stand  beside  him  of  Wakefield. 

“  The  honest  vicar  of  Egham — whom  I  am  sure  you 
I  regard,  and  whom  I  sincerely  love  from  the  best  con- 
1  viction  of  his  worth,  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
'  with  him — might  be  made  the  happiest  man  upon  earth 
witli  a  small  addition  to  his  present  income,  and  without 
'  which  I  fear  that  he  will  be  in  an  uncomfortable  situa- 
'  tion  :  he  is  obliged  to  undergo  more  labour  and  fatigue 

*  than  Ik;  can  possibly  support  another  winter ;  he  has  not 
j  only  the  severe  duty  of  Egham  upon  him,  but,  besides 

*  that,  he  is  obliged  to  ride  five  or  six  miles  through  much 


J 
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water,  and  often  to  swim  his  horse,  for  the  sake  of  about 
thirty  pounds  a-year — this,  to  a  gouty  man,  and  turned 
of  sixty,  is  a  terrible  consideration.  1  entered  lately  into 
a  very  serious  conversation  with  him  about  his  affairs,  and 
he  confessed  to  me  that  he  found  a  curate  was  necessary 
for  him  :  I  made  him  an  offer  of  monej"  for  that  purpose 
till  something  might  happen,  but  he  absolutely  refused 
me.  I  am  persuaded  that  any  small  preferment,  with 
what  he  has,  would  make  him  look  down  with  pity  on 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  ‘  My  good  friend  Mr 
Garrick,*  said  he,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  and  giving  his 
head  the  usual  jerk  of  affection,  ‘  could  I  have  fifty 
pounds  for  a  curate,  and  fifty  to  keep  up  my  little  garden, 
1  feel  no  ambition  or  happiness  beyond  it.’ — ‘  And  thirty,* 
said  I,  *'  Beighton,  to  keep  Hannah  your  housekeeper.’ — 
‘  Pooh  !  pooh  !*  jerking  his  head  again,  ‘  you  turn  every 
thing  into  a  joke  ;  let  me  show  you  the  finest  arbor  vitcr 
in  the  country  :* — so  away  he  trotted  and  forgot  his  wants 
in  a  moment.  This  is  the  plain,  simple,  and  affecting 
truth  ;  and  I  am  certain,  that  if  it  were  stated  by  General 
Fitz williams  to  the  most  princely  disposition  in  the 
world,  a  truly  worthy  man  would  be  made  happy,  whose 
life  is  ever  active  in  the  service  of  his  friends. 

That  no  imprudent  step  of  mine  may.be  charged 
upon  Mr  Beighton,  1  must  assure  you,  upon  my  word 
and  honour,  that  this  is  taken  without  his  knowledge  or 
concurrence  :  I  have  long  felt  for  liim,  and  wished  for 
an  occasion — as  you  have  flattered  me  that  I  have  some¬ 
times  had  the  power — to  raise  your  feelings  too  for  the 
honest  vicar.  My  friend  is  a  great  dabbler  in  curiosities, 
and  he  has  collected  some  few  in  his  little  library  and 
garden  ;  but  I  defy  him  to  show  me  a  greater  rarity  than 
himself,  for  he  is  a  generous,  modest,  ingenious,  and  dis¬ 
interested  clergyman.  This  is  the  man  for  whom,  as 
our  Shakspeare  says,  I  have  at  last  ‘  screw’d  my  courage 
to  the  sticking-place  ;’  but  if  I  have  exerted  it  now  im¬ 
properly,  at  the  expense  of  my  modesty  and  your  good 
opinion,  I  shall  be  very  unhappy.” 

As  a  contrast  to  this  excellent  old  man,  the  reader  may 
not  object  to  our  introducing  a  Bobadil  of  the  time  of 
George  III.  : 

Tiger  Roach  (who  used  to  bully  at  the  Bedford 
coffee-house,  because  his  name  was  Roach)  is  set  up  by 
Wilkes’s  friends  to  burlesque  Lutterell  and  his  preten-  i 
sions.  I  own  I  do  not  know  a  more  ridiculous  circum¬ 
stance  than  to  be  a  joint  candidate  with  the  Tiger.  I 
O’Brien  used  to  take  him  off  very  pleasantly,  and  per-  | 
haps  you  may,  from  liis  representation,  have  some  idea 
of  this  important  wight.  He  used  to  sit  at  a  table  all 
alone,  with  a  half-starved  look,  a  black  patch  upon  his 
cheek,  pale  with  the  idea  of  murder,  or  with  rank  cow¬ 
ardice,  a  quivering  lip,  and  a  downcast  eye,  which,  if  it  | 
was  ever  raised,  was  raised  only  like  poor  Dido’s  ( I  do 
not  mean  Reed’s  Dido,  but  Virgil’s) — 

*  Quaesivit  coRlolucem,  ingemuitque  reperta.’ 

So  far  for  the  description  of  my  hero.  In  that  manner 
he  used  to  sit  alone,  and  his  soliloquy,  interrupted  now 
and  then  with  faint  attempts  to  throw  off  a  little  saliva, 
was  to  the  following  effect: — ‘  Hut!  hut!  amercer’s 
’prentice  with  a  bag-wig — d — n  my  s — 1,  if  I  would  not 
skiver  a  dozen  of  them  like  larks  ! — Hut !  hut !  I  don’t 
understand  such  airs  ! — I’d  cudgel  him,  back,  breast,  and 
belly,  for  three  skips  of  a  louse  ! — How  do  you,  Pat  ? 
Hut !  hut !  God’s  blood — Larry,  I’m  glad  to  see  you — 
’Prentices! — a  fine  thing,  indeed!— hut  !  hut  !  How  do 
you  do,  Dominick  ? — D — n  my  s — 1,  what’s  here  to  do?’ 
These  were  the  meditations  of  this  agreeable  youth.  I 
From  one  of  these  reveries  he  started  up  one  night,  when  j 
I  was  there,  called  a  ]\Ir  Bagnell  out  of  the  room,  and 
most  heroically  stabbed  him  in  the  dark,  the  other  liaving 
no  weapon  to  defend  himself  with.  Jii  this  career  the 
Tiger  persisted,  till  at  lengtli  a  Mr  Lennard  brandished 
a  whip  over  his  head,  and  stood  in  a  menacing  attitude,  I 


commanding  him  to  ask  pardon  directly.  The  Tiger 
shrank  from  the  danger,  and  with  a  faint  voice  pro¬ 
nounced,  ‘  Hut!  what  signifies  it  between  you  and  me? 
— well !  well !  I  ask  your  pardon  !* — ‘  Speak  louder 
sir  ;  I  don’t  hear  a  word  you  say.’  And,  indeed,  he  w’as 
so  very  tall,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  sound  sent  feebly 
from  below  could  not  ascend  to  such  a  height.” 

Our  next  extractive  have  been  induced  to  make,  partly 
to  gr.atify  the  curiosity  entertained  by  amateurs  of  tlie 
drama  to  know  something  of  dead  actors,  and  of  a  foreign 
nation,  ami  partly  because  their  fame  is  associated  with 
that  of  Corneille,  some  remarks  upon  whom  will  lie  found 
in  another  column  of  to-day’s  .Tournal : 

‘‘  When  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you,  I 
had  not  my  thoughts  sufficiently  free  to  tell  you  all  I 
thought  of  Caillot ;  but  let  me  now  declare  that  he  is  an 
elcve  of  yours,  and  does  honour  to  his  master.  He  acted 
ten  nights  running  in  two  pieces  each  night,  and  in  that 
constant  variety  gave  constant  and  various  proofs  of  bis 
theatrical  powers:  his  voice  is  nothing,  but  hX^jcnviUil, 
his  easy  natural  vein  of  humour,  and  his  pathos,  an* 
really  amazing.  He  told  me  all  he  is,  is  entirely  owing 
to  you,  and  I  really  believe  him ;  for,  if  1  may  use  the 
expression,  he  understands  you  perfectly.  He  stayed  one 
night  longer  at  Lille  than  he  intended,  on  purpose  to 
spend  the  evening  with  us,  which  was  last  Sunday  ;  and 
he  set  off  for  Paris  at  five  in  the  morning.  In  society 
he  is  charming ;  indeed,  he  is  so  very  like  you,  that  is,  he 
does  and  says  a  hundred  little  things  like  you  :  he  has 
your  franchise,  your  vivacity,  and,  in  short,  he  has  no¬ 
thing  of  that  French  politeness,  which,  as  Sterne  remarks, 
renders  all  the  nation  like  so  many  shillings  rubbed 
smooth.  Our  talk  was  much  of  you  :  he  talked  of  you 
with  judgment  and  affection  ;  I  with  the  latter  only. 

“  But  now  what  shall  I  say  ?  I  fear  I  have  not  the 
smallest  portion  of  judgment  left,  as  I  declare  that  wdth 
my  best  endeavours  for  three  nights  repeated,  I  never 
could  discover  the  merits  of  that  terrific  personage,  Le 
Kaiii  !  He  played  Tancrede  the  first  night ;  Comic  de 
Warwick,  the  second ;  and  Gustave,  the  third.  To  say 
the  truth,  it  was  my  intention  to  get  the  better  of  my 
fears  occasioned  by  his  first  appearance,  and  invite  liini, 
as  I  had  done  Caillot  and  Aufrene,  on  the  merits  of  being 
honoured  with  the  title  of  your  friend  ;  but  when  I  found, 

I  the  day  after  his  first  appearance,  that  he  had  abused  the 
j  audience,  inveighed  against  the  theatre,  and  scolded  the 
I  actors,  I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  let  him  alone,  as  1 
had  not  one  sop  of  sugared  liattery  prepared  to  soften 
him;  and,  indeed,  I  did  not  repent  it,  for  Mr  Pye  w'as 
at  a  supper  given  by  some  officers  to  Caillot  and  liim,  and 
he  was  so  ‘  melancholy  and  gentlemanlike’  that  they  could 
;  not  get  a  word  out  of  him,  whilst  on  the  other  band 
Caillot  kept  ‘the  table  in  a  roar.’  After  all,  to  tell  the 
truth,  his  whole  style  of  acting  put  me  strongly  in  mind 
of  Quin,  only  that  he  has  a  face  far  less  agreeable  ;  and  I 
am  sure,  to  relish  him,  it  is  either  necessary  to  have  your 
exquisite  judgment,  which  can  discover  the  minute  beau¬ 
ties,  or  to  be  born  in  France  ;  for  the  remark  of  our  judi¬ 
cious  countrywoman  in  her  essay,  that  the  chief  pleasure 
of  a  French  audience  consists  in  their  reflections  on  the 
difficulty  of  rhyming  in  their  language,  was  never  better 
exemplified ;  for  their  great  doge  on  Le  Kain  is,  wdiat 
they  call  the  amazing  beauty  of  his  declamation,  w  hich, 
as  it  revolts  my  nature,  does  not  please  my  judgment. 
Pray  tell  me  if  I  am  very  wrong  in  my  idea.” 

The  following  letter  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the 
private  recreations  of  a  man  of  grave  reputation  and 
calling  : 

“  Oct.  27,  1767. 

“  Dear  David, — I  begin  not  to  be  satisfied  witli  the 
dribblets  oi  thin  potations  that  Keate  affords  me  now  am 
then  of  your  health  and  madam’s.  There  is  more  com¬ 
fort  in  lioiiest  Richard  Warner,  than  in  him  ;  who  saw 
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you  last  the  last  year,  and  first  this  season  with  the  true 
original  spirit  of  Ranger  upon  you.  It  will  comfort  tlie 
old  Stage-monger  to  have  a  line  from  your  original  self 
upon  you  and  your  doings,  and  your  future  doings.  An 
old  hunter  commodities  up  his  ears,  (as  the  old  spinster 
worded  it,)  if  he  but  hears  a  single  hound  lifting  up  his 
throat ;  and  enjoys  the  old  stuff,  though  he  has  never  a 
leg  to  his  body. 

‘  Old  John  again  halloos  the  hare, 

And  turns  her  in  his  wicker  chair.’ 

“  Now  you  talk  of  a  leg,  T  have  two  wooden  ones,  as 
long  almost  as  my  body,  Avhirh  1  clap  on  occasionally  to 
my  shoulders,  and  feague  it  aivag  V  faith  !  You  would 
tremble,  if  you  saw  me,  at  the  thoughts  of  Avhat  might 
have  happened  Avhen  I  peppered  your  peeper  at  Hath.  I 
think  I  am  improved  in  my  style,  since  we  met  last. 

»  *  ^  Ale  * 

Talk  to  me  of  plays,  and  ]dayers,  and  theatres  and 
things.  What  say  you  of  INIrs  Dancer?  A  gernmav,  Avho 
is  (I  think)  no  great  judge,  a  corresjwndent,  the  first  letter 
of  Avhose  name  is  Warner,  says  she  is  iiulli  secunda  in 
INIrs  Sigismunda.  Doctors  differ,  and  in  nothing  so  much 
as  acting.  Keate  says  nay.  New  plays  you  have  :  now 
I,  Avho  was  ever  the  support  of  your  stage,  Avill  recom¬ 
mend  some  old  ones — first,  the  dro]>pings  of  Shakspeare’s 
tap.  What  is  become  of  ‘  Timothy  Atkins  or  the  Man 
Eater?’  A  good  drip,  master  Gar.  ^Julius  Cnesar’ — 
Harry  a  tolerable  Cassius  ;  Holland  a  good  haranguing 
Antony  ;  Love  an  excellent  Casca,  (but  not  spliced  Avith 
Titinius,  as  it  used  to  be  acted),  and  the  philosophical 
Hrutiis,  the  Garrick — but  you  must  pare  your  nails  on  a 
Monday  morning  fasting,  Avithout  thinking  upon  a  Avhite 
fox’s  tail,  i,  e,  you  must  ne\^er  turn  a  thought  upon  Ra- 
gandjaAV,  in  ‘  The  Parson’s  Theatrical  Garret.’  What 
think  you  of  playing  lago,  to  Barry’s  Othello?  Avhere, 
though  you  may  see  faults,  he  is  generally  admired.  The 
town  has  for  years  sighed  to  see  Volpone  at  Drury-lane. 

‘  The  Voluptuary  Magnifico’  Avould  afford  good  acting, 
and  in  a  style  you  have  not  been  seen  in,  especitilly  A^aried 
Avith  ‘  The  Mountebank,’  for  in  IMosca  you  do  not  like 
the  fmsiness,  any  more  than  in  TrueAvit,  as  I  haA^e  heard 
you  say.  ‘  Hessus’  I  cannot  say  I  have  much  hopes  of, 
though  you  once  resolved  to  revive  it,  the  other  parts  are 
so  outree,  Dixi. 

“  Now  you  must  know,  that  Ave  and  our  royal  court 
mov’e  next  Aveek  to  St  Cross,  iiec'ir  Winchester,  for  the 
Avinter.  And  noAv  pray,  sir,  and  madam,  how  came  you 
not  to  come  near  my  pudden  at  Southampton  as  you  pro¬ 
mised?  I  hope  your  rib  is  in  better  plight  than  mine, 
Avhose  soul  and  sj)irit,  that  used  to  aspire  to  the  regions 
of  mirth  and  joj’,  arc  now  even,  in  her  shoes.  Where  must 
my  heart  be  then  ? 

“  Her  good  Avishes  attend  her  and  you,  AvIth  those  of, 
dear  David,  your  affectionate  Fubzy, 

J.  IIOADLA’.” 

Gainsborough  seems  to  haA^e  been  a  rough  customer — 
one  of  those  Avho  mistake  a  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  a 
coarse  pleasure  in  the  use  of  strong  language,  for  Avit. 
Garrick’s  annotation  is  an  amusing  expression  of  offended 
dignity : 

Rath,  22d  Aug,  1768. 

Dear  Sir, — I  doubt  I  stand  accused  (if  not  accursed) 
all  this  time  for  my  neglect  of  not  going  to  Stratford,  and 
giving  you  a  line  from  thence  as  I  promised  ;  but.  Lord  ! 
Avhat  can  one  do  in  such  Aveather  as  this — continual  rains  ! 
INIy  genius  is  so  damped  by  it,  that  I  can  do  nothing  to 
please  me.  I  have  been  several  days  rubbing  in  and  i  ub- 
biiig  out  my  design  for  Shakspeare,  and  d — n  me  if  I 
tliink  I  shall  let  it  go  or  let  you  see  it  at  last.  I  Avas 
willing,  like  an  ass  as  I  am,  to  expose  myself  a  little  out 
of  the  simple  portrait  Avay,  and  had  a  notion  of  showing 
where  that  inimitable  poet  had  his  ideas  from,  by  an  im¬ 
mediate  ray  durtiiig  doAvn  upon  his  eye  turned  up  for 


that  purpose  ;  but,  G — d  d — ii  it,  I  can  make  nothing  of 
my  ideas,  there  has  been  such  a  fall  of  rain  from  the  same 
quarter.  You  shall  not  see  it,  for  I  Avill  cut  it  before 
you  can  come.  Tell  me,  dear  sir,  when  you  purpose 
coming  to  Hath,  that  I  may  be  quick  enough  in  my  mo¬ 
tions.  Shakspeare’s  bust  is  a  silly  smiling  thing,  and  I 
haA’e  not  sense  enough  to  make  him  more  sensible  in  the 
picture,  and  so  I  tell  ye,  you  shall  not  see  it. 

I  must  make  a  plain  picture  of  him  standing  erect, 
and  giA’c  it  an  old  look,  as  if  it  had  been  painted  at  the 
time  he  lived  ;  and  there  Av^e  shall  tling  ’em,  dam’me. 

“  Poor  INIrs  Pritchard  died  here  on  Saturday  night  at 
eleA^en  o’clock  ;  so  now  her  ])erformances  bi‘ing  no  longer 
present  to  those  Avho  must  see  and  hear  before  they  can 
l>elieA’e,  Avill,  you  knoAV,  my  dear  sir, —  Hut  I  beg  par¬ 
don,  1  forgot — lime  puts  all  into  his  fob,  as  1  do  my 
time-keeper — watcdi  that,  my  dear. 

“  Who  am  T  but  the  same,  think  you  ? 

T.  G. 

^  Impudent  scoundrel !’  says  Mr  G— k.  ‘  Black¬ 
guard  !’  ” 

Peers  spiritual  and  temporal — statesmen  and  Avnts — 
Avomen  of  hi*auty  or  talent — men  of  all  ]»rofessions  haA^e 
contributed  their  mites  to  the  fm'mation  of  this  A’oliime. 
Edmund  Burke  arul  Samuel  .lohnsou  stand  beside  the 
ladies  (live  and  Gibber;  Chatham,  CamlMhm,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  jostle  in  the  croAvd  of  playwrights, 
pi’omj)ters,  and  small  critics.  Ihe  medley  is  highly 
amusing,  but  not  always  Aery  llattering  to  such  as  enter¬ 
tain  high  notions  of  human  dignity.  The  paltry  cabals 
and  jealousies,  the  burning  si»ites,  the  magnifying  of 
trilles  into  mattersof  importance,  the  pride,  perversity,  and 
Aveakness  Avhich  continually  peep  <iut,  are  really  mortify¬ 
ing.  Hut  AA^e  are  not  going  to  pen  a  satire  either  upon 
the  stage  or  the  world  at  large,  and  therefore  close  tin! 
book. 


CEuvres  Choisics  de  Pierre  Corneille,  Pour  A’olumes, 
8vo,  Avith  Portrait.  {Family  Library  of  French  Clas¬ 
sics,)  Pai’is,  Lornlon,  ainl  St rasburg.  Treuttel  and 

Wiirtz.  1811. 

Pjehre  Corneille  Avas  born  at' Rouen  in  1606.  The 
Jesuits  Avere  his  tirst  instructors,  and  he  retaiiuMl  through 
the  Avdiole  of  his  after  life  a  great  respect  for  that  body. 
He  deA’oted  himself  to  the  stinly  of  the  laAV,  and  Avas 
CA'entually  called  to  the  bar,  but  never  evinced  much  taste 
for  his  profession.  According  to  the  tradition  of  his  native 
place,  loA'e  Av^as  the  first  cause  of  awaking  tin*  dramatic 
poet  Avithin  him.  A  young  man  of  his  acquaintance  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  his  mistress,  and  it  so  chanced,  that  (he 
new  comer  managed  to  render  himself  more  agreeable 
than  the  original  swain.  (We  may  remark,  (hat  this  is 
ahvays  the  case,  and  that,  therefore,  any  man  Avho  intro¬ 
duces  his  friend  to  thi!  lady  of  his  ath'ctions,  may  safely 
be  Avritten  down  an  ass.)  On  this  slender  theme,  Cor¬ 
neille  composed  his  comedy  of  Melitc,  Avhich  appeared  in 
J62J. 

The  success  of  his  coup-d'essai  encouraged  him  to  give 
vent  to  his  genius.  In  the  course  of  a  feAV  years,  he  pro¬ 
duced  six  comedies — Clitandre,  La  Calerie  du  Palais, 
Lai  Veuve,  Xu  Suivantc,  and  Lm  Place  Royale,  It  Avould 
be  absurd  to  maintain,  that  Ave  can  recognise  in  these 
plays  the  future  author  of  i^inna ;  nevertheless,  they 
shoAA'ed  a  degree  of  neatness  of  arrangement,  of  point  and 
elegance  in  the  dialogue,  of  grace  and  dignity  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  that  had  not  previously  adorned  the  French  stage. 
I'liey  are  represented  as  having  afforded  the  first  instiga¬ 
tion  to  the  union  of  a  neAv  company  of  performers,  which 
Avas  incorporated  about  that  time. 

J'lie  drama  enjoyed  at  this  period  the  peculiar  patron¬ 
age  of  Cardinal  llichelieii.  Tliat  minister,  ambitious  in 
literature  as  in  politics,  sought  to  attach  the  young  geniuu 
to  his  train.  Under  such  patronage,  iu  the  society  of  the 
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most  esteemed  authors  of  the  day,  Corneille  continued  his 
labours  in  the  dramatic  vineyard.  The  French  stage  had 
not,  up  to  his  time,  any  definite  national  character.  It 
vibrated  between  an  imitation  of  the  Spanish  drama,  and 
occasional  attempts  to  conform  to  the  classical  models. 
Corneille  had  hitherto  been  as  vacillating  as  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen,  but  now,  encouraged  by  the  certainty  of 
an  audience,  by  the  consciousness  that  the  eyes  of  France 
were  upon  him,  he  set  to  work  with  all  the  energy  of 
purpose  of  which  his  mighty  mind  was  susceptible,  and 
tasked  himself  to  the  utmost  to  produce  works  which 
should  live,  and  exercise  a  lasting  influence  upon  national 
taste.  He  tried  his  wings  in  Medee^  a  pretty  close  imi¬ 
tation  of  Seneca  ;  indulged  for  the  last  time  in  the  utmost 
license  of  fancy  in  L* Illusion  Comique ;  then,  delivering 
himself  up  to  the  full  power  of  his  imagination,  delivered 
to  the  world  Le  Cid,  the  earliest  of  that  long  series  of 
works  which  fully  express  Corneille’s  genius. 

It  may  serve  as  a  clue  to  guide  the  reader  through  the 
desultory  remarks  we  are  about  to  offer  upon  these  com¬ 
positions,  if  we  prefix  a  catalogue  of  them  in  the  order  of 
their  appearance.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
In  the  first  is  comprised  Horace  (which  followed  close 
upon  Le  Cid),  Cinna,  PohjeuctCy  Pompee.  Le  Menteur  (a 
comedy),  Rodogune^  Theodore^  Heraclius,  Don  Sanche 
d' Ar agony  Andromede^  Nicomedey  and  Pertharite.  After 
the  production  of  the  last-mentioned  piece,  Corneille  se¬ 
ceded  for  a  time  from  the  theatre.  Pertharite  was  received 
with  disapprobation,  and  the  chagrin  which  this  excited 
in  the  author’s  mind  is  strongly  expressed  in  a  short  pre¬ 
face,  declaring  that  he  feels  the  advance  of  old  age,  and 
prepares  to  abandon  dramatic  composition  for  the  future. 
He  occupied  the  time  withdrawn  from  his  former  pur¬ 
suits  in  translating  into  French  verse  the  Imitation  of 
Christ” — the  only  work  which  appeared  from  his  pen 
during  a  lapse  of  six  years.  But  nature  was  too  strong 
for  his  premature  resolution  of  quitting  the  stage.  He 
commenced  a  new  series  of  plays  Avith  his  CEdipes, 
which,  proving  completely  successful,  he  speedily  follow¬ 
ed  up  by  La  Toison  d'or,  Sertoriusy  Sophonisbe,  AgesilaSy 
Othoiiy  Attiltty  Pulchhiey  and  Surena,  The  last  men¬ 
tioned  Avas  performed  for  the  first  time  in  1675,  and, 
after  its  appearance,  Corneille  took  his  final  leaA'e  of  the 
stage.  He  died  in  1684,  Dean  of  the  Academie  Frangaise. 

In  the  composition  of  all  these  works  Avhich  Ave  have 
now  enumerated,  Corneille  Avas  animated  by  a  desire  of 
doing  his  utmost,  akin  to  the  feeling  Avhich  inspired  Mil- 
ton.  He  had,  moreover,  formed  for  himself  a  theory  of 
Avhat  ought  to  be  effected,  and  all  his  labours  Avere  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  reference  to  it.  This  theory  he  has  explain¬ 
ed  in  his  three  discourses  on  dramatic  art,  and  its  special 
application  he  has  elucidated  in  the  Examens  attached  to 
all  his  plays — brief  criticisms,  in  which  he  expresses  freely 
Avhat  he  conceives  to  be  the  defects  of  each,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  Avith  a  dignified  consciousness  of  his  own 
powers.  The  Avorks  of  a  man  Avho  sets  thus  conscien¬ 
tiously  to  Avork — at  least  when  he  is  a  man  of  genius — 
are  not  to  be  judged  lightly  by  a  reference  to  our  likings 
and  dislikings,  but  by  the  higher  test  of  the  poAver  evinced 
in  them,  the  value  of  the  rules  of  art  upon  Avhich  they 
are  constructed,  and  their  adherence  to  them. 

The  most  peculiar  feature  of  Corneille’s  drama  has  its 
origin  in  his  never  leaving  out  of  view  that  he  Avas  com¬ 
posing  a  poem  which  Avas  to  be  personated.  The  strict 
attention  Avhich  he  paid  to  this  fact,  united  to  his  Avish 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  representation  even  to  illu¬ 
sion,  Avas  the  cause  of  his  adopting,  in  their  most  rigid 
acceptation,  the  two  rules  of  the  ancients,  Avhich  prescribe 
unity  of  time  and  place.  He  wished  that  no  physical 
lets  or  hinderances  should  intervene,  to  aAvakeu  the  spec¬ 
tator  to  the  recollection  that  what  he  beheld  Avas  but  an 
unsubstantial  pageant.  The  events  produced  before  his 
eyes  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  could  possibly  happen 
within  a  period  not  much  exceeding  the  time  occupied  by 
the  representation— they  must  all  occur  in  one  place.  By 


prescribing  these  rules  to  himself,  Corneille  Avas  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  intermixing  a  great  quantity  of  narra- 
tiA’e  Avith  his  dialogue — of  narrative,  too,  not  likely  to 
have  been  delivered  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  Avas 
obliged  to  introduce  it.  The  very  adoption  of  those  rules 
therefore,  by  Avhich  he  proposed  to  render  illusion  com¬ 
plete,  prevented  the  drama  from  becoming  a  correct  coun¬ 
terfeit  of  real  life.  It  AA’^as  made  something  coiiA^eiitional 
— Avhat  the  spectator  tolerated  on  the  stage,  in  \urtue  of 
shutting  his  eyes  to  its  deviation  from  nature.  The  very 
measures  which  Avere  to  ensure  the  identity,  as  it  Aveie, 
of  the  representation  Avith  the  reality,  increased  their 
discrepancy. 

The  other  unity  Avhich  Corneille  placed  as  the  ground. 
Avork  of  his  drama,  is  one  Avhich  is  unaA'oidably  adopted 
by  every  true  poet — the  unity  of  action.  The  imagina¬ 
tion  necessarily  confers  this.  But  it  appears  to  us  that 
Corneille  has  at  times  confounded  this  internal  and  ne¬ 
cessary  unity  Avith  a  factitious  ape  of  it,  Avhich  confers 
consistency  upon  a  poem  by  polishing  it  from  Avithout. 
The  imagination,  Avhile  it  works  to  one  great  end,  throws 
out  a  thousand  incidental  images,  diverges  into  a  thou¬ 
sand  reflections,  Avhich  enhance  the  effect  of  the  Avhole, 
Avithout  interfering  Avith  its  grandeur.  The  mind  that 
looks  only  to  the  external  form,  Avithout  comprehending 
the  soul  that  animates  it,  regards  these  as  so  many  im- 
pertinencles.  The  mind  of  Corneille,  left  to  its  own 
Avorkings,  was  superior  to  such  a  mistake  ;  but  he  Avas 
trammelled  by  a  half  understood  theory,  and  Avithstood 
the  promptings  of  his  better  genius.  He  rejected  from 
his  plays  as  extraneous  much  that  Shakspeare  has  em¬ 
ployed  Avith  the  happiest  effect,  Avithout  sinning  against 
the  great  requisite  of  unity  of  action. 

If  Ave  are  correct  in  our  appreciation  of  Corneille’s 
three  fundamental  rules,  his  adoption  of  them  materially 
limited  the  range  his  genius  might  otherwise  have  taken. 
There  still  remains  a  Avide  field,  hoAvever — the  develojn*- 
ment  of  character,  the  expression  of  sentiment,  striking 
incident— and  in  the  manner  of  his  Avielding  and  em¬ 
ploying  all  these,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  hand  of 
a  master. 

The  most  prominent  features  of  Corneille’s  mind  are 
poAver,  comprehensiveness,  and  elevated  sentiment.  You 
meet  Avith  little  that  indicates  a  keen  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  external  nature— none  of  those  breathings  of 
‘‘  Flora  and  the  country  green,”  Avhich  form  one  of  the 
chief  charms  of  Shakspeare’s  Avritings.  In  like  manner, 
the  passion  of  love  does  not  seem  to  haA^e  possessed  much 
mastery  oA^er  his  soul.  Unlike  Racine,  throughout  the 
Avhole  of  Avhose  poetry  there  runs  an  under-current  of 
deep  pathos, — amid  the  stormiest  of  Avhose  creations  the 
gentle  but  thrilling  voice  of  tenderness  is  neA’er  completely 
drowned, — Corneille,  fervid  on  all  other  occasions,  be¬ 
comes  cold,  subtle,  and  metaphysical  AV’^hen  love  is  his 
theme.  It  ia  this  deficiency  that  inclines  us  to  assign  a» 
inferior  place  to  the  Cid  to  that  Avhich  has  beenaAvarded  to 
it  by  the  voice  of  his  countrymen.  It  AA’ants  the  glow  of 
romance  Avhich  Ave  find  in  every  Spanish  fragment  of  the 
Carapeador’s  history.  Indeed  the  romantic  Avas  no  in¬ 
gredient  of  Corneille’s  genius— he  was  above  it.  What 
made  the  subject  of  the  Cid  find  favour  in  his  eyes  Avas 
an  analogy  he  discovered  between  Chimene’s  reconciling 
herself  to  a  marriage  Avith  her  father’s  murderer,  and  the 
ghastly  subjects  of  the  old  Greek  dramas.  His  powers, 
however,  had  scarcely  reached  the  degree  of  developemerit 
Avhich  Avas  necessary  to  do  justice  to  this  vieAV  of  the 
subject— and  its  romantic  beauty  he  could  not  feel.  Tin* 
Infante,  besides  being  an  excrescence  on  his  play,  puzzles 
us  Avith  cold  metaphysical  quibbles,  Avhich  represent  love 
as  the  light  of  the  glow-worm  afire.  Rodrigue  hirnsell 
is  cold-blooded,  and  Sanche — a  spoon. 

In  Horacey  Corneille  begins  to  feel  himself  more  in  his 
element.  The  stubborn  Roman  patriotism  finds  a  re¬ 
sponsive  chord  in  his  heart.  But  still,  so  much  of  the 
interest  of  the  piece  centres  in  the  love  of  Curiace  and 
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Camille,  to  whom  Corneille  has  most  unnecessarily  added 
an  other  pair  of  turtles,  in  the  persons  of  Horace  and 
his  Alban  wife,  that  his  genius  is  in  some  degree  lamed. 

It  is  in  Cinna  that  he  first  gave  full  career  to  his 
powers.  The  politic,  far-seeing,  reckless  Auguste — the 
passionate,  but  wily  Cinna,  are  portrayed  with  the  hand 
of  a  master.  But  the  most  skilful  of  his  creatures  is 
iMaxime.  His  honesty  is  the  result  rather  of  dulness 
than  principle.  When,  therefore,  he  is  persuaded  by  his 
freedman  that  Cinna  has  over-reached  him,  he  feels 
little  scrupulous  at  the  baseness  of  betraying  their  plot. 
He  seeks  to  carry  off  by  a  stratagem  the  woman  whose 
heart  he  knows  he  has  not.  But  he  is  only  weak,  not 
confirmed  in  wickedness— he  has  still  the  feelings  of  a 
Roman  gentleman,  and  is  easily  led  to  entertain  remorse. 
In  short,  every  character  in  the  play  bears  testimony  to 
the  author’s  knowledge  of  mankind.  Slaves  of  passion, 
they  lose  themselves  in  its  sophistries,  and  think  they 
arc  reasoning.  But  amid  all  their  errors,  they  never 
forget  their  dignity — there  is  something  noble  and  gene¬ 
rous  even  in  their  aberrations. 

Rut  in  PohjeAicte  he  soared  to  a  yet  nobler  pitch.  The 
devotion  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  the  supple  timidity 
of  the  governor  urging  him  to  cruelty,  the  Avomanly, 
generous  devotedness  of  Pauline,  and  the  lofty  and  pure, 
but  withal  somewhat  sceptical  spirit  of  Severe,  are  each  of 
them  a  masterpiece.  The  contrasts  afforded  by  their 
various  characters,  and  the  simple,  majestic  manner  in 
which  the  story  is  worked  out,  heighten  the  charm.  In 
this  play,  however,  which  we  esteem  Corneille’s  best — 
an  opinion  in  which  we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  borne 
out  by  himself — it  seems  as  if  we  recognised  for  the  first 
time  the  expression,  not  only  of  a  negation  of  tenderness, 
but  of  a  positive  leaning  to  an  ascetic  temperament. 
There  is  a  harshness  in  the  bearing  of  Polyeucte  towards 
his  wife,  which  jars  upon  the  feelings,  and  is  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  martyr’s  soli¬ 
loquy  in  prison  has  always  struck  us  as  one  of  the  finest 
odes  in  the  French  language. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Corneille  ever  again  effected 
such  a  lofty  and  sustained  flight  as  he  did  in  these  two 
pieces,  though  many  of  his  works  are  only  inferior  to 
them.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  his  tragedies  became 
more  unequal ;  and  in  addition  to  the  ascetic  tendency 
we  have  already  alluded  to,  a  propensity  to  overstrain 
heroic  sentiments  manifested  itself.  To  the  last,  however, 
he  retained  his  polished,  nervous,  and  weighty  diction, 
and  energetic  eloquence  of  thought. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  rather  contemptuously  of 
Corneille’s  comedies,  as  of  the  weakness  of  a  great  man. 
The  only  one  of  these  compositions  with  which  we  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  to  warrant  us  in  expressing  an 
opinion  of  it  is  Le  Mcntenr,  The  merits  of  this  co¬ 
medy  are,  however,  by  no  means  such  as  to  justify  this 
IMtronisin^  tone.  The  dialogue  is  neat  and  pointed,  in¬ 
cidents  amusing  and  thronging  upon  each  other,  yet  with¬ 
out  confusion  ;  and  the  character  of  the  liar  is  much 
more  ably  supported  than  in  our  English  after-piece  of 
the  same  name,  every  incident  of  which  has  been  ser¬ 
vilely  borrowed  from  Corneille. 

riiis  sketch  of  Corneille  and  his  works,  is  from  our 
limits  necessarily  very  imperfect.  Our  omission  of  the 
poet  8  persecution  at  the  hands  of  Richelieu  and  his  pa- 
lasites,  hag,  however,  been  caused  solely  by  a  wish  to  con¬ 
sign  it  to  the  oblivion  its  paltriness  merits. 


acts  relating  to  the  Punishment  of  Death  in  the  Metro^ 
polls.  By  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  Esq.  l^mo. 
I  p.  198.  London.  Ridgvvay.  1831. 

\V  E  agree  to  a  certain  extent  with  those  philosophical 
jurists  who  have  so  long  been  pleading  the  cause  of  out¬ 
raged  humanity,  and  protesting  against  the  fearful  levity 
with  which  the  laws  ol  England  adjudge  the  penalty  ol 


death.  We  do  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  some  of  them, 
nor  are  we  sure  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
the  question  exactly  in  the  same  point  of  view. 

In  an  argument  of  this  kind,  the  first  object  to  be 
sought  after  is  a  fixed  principle — the  next,  is  such  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  actual  state  of  society  as  will  ensure 
us  against  misapprehension  in  its  application. 

In  order  to  see  clearly  in  what  cases,  or  if  in  any,  sen  ¬ 
tence  of  death  ought  to  be  pronounced,  we  must  first  en¬ 
tertain  correct  notions  of  the  nature  and  intention  of 
punishment.  It  never  can,  as  some  have  vainly  imagined, 
be  rendered  an  instrument  of  reforming  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter.  The  ingredients  which  go  to  compound  a  worthy 
man  are,  clear  conceptions,  pure  feeling,  and  the  power  of 
self-control.  During  the  progressive  developement  of  our 
intellect  and  passions,  we  are  continually  lapsing  into 
error,  which,  when  persevered  in,  and  confirmed  by  the 
force  of  habit,  constitutes  a  criminal  disposition.  This 
wrong  bias  of  the  mind  can  only  be  amended  by  convic¬ 
tion  wrought  upon  us  by  the  persuasion  of  our  fellows, 
or  by  the  voice  of  Providence,  as  it  speaks  in  the  situa¬ 
tions  into  which  our  conduct  necessarily  brings  us,  and 
the  feelings  which  they  awake.  No  pain  that  man  can 
inflict  upon  us  can  work  the  miracle  of  inducing  repent¬ 
ance.  It  may  make  us  regret  that  we  have  done  any 
thing  to  incur  it,  but  cannot  convince  us  of  our  fault,  or 
reconcile  us  to  the  justice  of  its  own  infliction.  Punish¬ 
ment  leaves  a  man,  in  as  far  as  his  moral  character  is 
concerned,  exactly  where  it  finds  him.  It  maintains  the 
order  of  society,  not  by  making  the  bad  man  good,  but  by 
deterring  him  from  acting  in  accordance  with  his  pro¬ 
pensities.  It  establishes  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  honest  portion  of  the  community. 

This  view  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  right  of  the 
community  to  punish  crime  rests,  puts  at  the  same  time 
into  our  hands  a  scale  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  its 
intensity.  The  punishment  for  any  criminal  act  must 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  that  degree  of  intensity,  that 
the  fear  of  it  may  outweigh  that  desire  which  prompts 
to  commission.  The  danger  incurred  must  be  more 
dreadful  than  the  gratification  proposed  is  inviting.  There 
is,  in  reality,  no  connexion  between  different  degrees  ol 
moral  guilt  and  dillerent  degrees  of  punishment.  This 
infliction  must  be  proportioned,  not  to  the  criminality  in¬ 
curred,  but  to  the  strength  of  the  temptation.  Any  other 
view  gives  weight  to  the  voice  of  vengeance,  of  the  desire 
of  retaliation,  a  feeling  to  which  the  law  dare  not  listen. 

The  object  of  punishment  is  to  ensure  the  safeguard  of 
society.  The  restriction  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  may 
go,  is  expressed  in  the  principle  that  no  wanton  or  useless 
cruelty  should  be  exercised  on  offenders.  The  length  to 
which  it  may  go  may  be  defined  as  far  as  is  necessary, 
'fhese  two  regulating  principles  will  be  found  to  esta¬ 
blish,  on  the  one  hand,  the  right  of  society  to  visit  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  offenders  with  the  punishment  oi  death — on 
the  other,  the  injustice  of  torture.  Humanity  prompts 
us  to  protest  against  the  latter  aggravation  of  punishment, 
and  experience  showing  that  it  is  productive  of  no  good 
effect,  justice  calls  for  its  abolition.  But  as  the  end  in 
view  is  the  ensuring  of  social  security,  it  follows,  that  if 
men  are  to  be  found  against  whose  wickedness  no  other 
assurance  can  be  obtained,  society  is  entitled  to  place 
itself  in  safety,  by  removing  such  beings,  even  if  it  can¬ 
not  be  otherwise  effected  than  by  depriving  them  of  lile. 
Thus  is  the  extension  of  the  last  punishment  of  the  law 
towards  those  whose  atrocious  or  repeated  acts  of  cri¬ 
minality  show  the  death  of  the  moral  principle  within 
them  justified. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  as  long  as  human 
nature  continues  what  it  is,  punishment  will  remain  a 
necessary  sanction  of  law.  Nay  more,  care  must  be  taken, 
lest,  upon  the  promptings  of  a  spurious  humanity,  it  be 
rendered  too  lenient,  or  its  enforcement  neglected.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  punish- 
raeat,  although  a  necessary,  h  an  iinperlect  means  ol 
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establishing  the  safety  of  the  honest  portion  of  \  he  com¬ 
munity,  and  that  its  efficacy  is  weakened  exactly  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  danger  increases.  In  an  advance  I  society, 
the  temptation  to  crime  is  increased,  the  ditfusion  of  cor¬ 
rupted  principles  facilitated,  and  the  number  of  despera¬ 
does  who  bid  defiance  to  the  most  severe  punishments 
augmented.  The  impossibility  of  the  arm  of  the  law 
reaching  every  individual  offence,  begets  security.  A 
regular  league  is  formed  by  the  habitual  transgressors. 
The  business  of  punishing  becomes  as  heart-breaking  and 
ineffective  as  the  working  at  the  pumps  of  a  ship  on  the 
eve  of  foundering,  when  the  utmost  exertions  of  desjjair- 
ing  strength  cannot  keep  a-head  of  the  increasing  water. 

It  is  not  to  punishment  that  we  must  look  for  security, 
but  to  a  more  powerful  engine — education.  The  best 
regulated  police,  the  most  cunningly  devised  laws,  will  be 
found  unavailing,  without  the  aid  of  this  purifier  of  the 
moral  atmosphere.  The  strong  grasp  of  law  may  not  be 
relaxed  ;  but  provision  must  be  made  for  enlightening  the 
mind  and  confirming  the  good  principles  of  all.  This  is 
the  true  method  of  reconciling  the  claims  of  justice  with 
those  of  humanity — not  by  diminishing  punishment  in 
all  cases,  but  by  diminishing  the  number  of  those  likely 
to  expose  themselves  to  it. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  I\Ir  Wakefield’s 
important  and  amusing  book.  Ilis  views,  in  regard 
to  criminal  jurisprudence  and  police,  are  sufficiently 
vague  and  confused,  but  his  collection  of  facts  is  extensive 
and  important ;  and  they  are  told  iii  a  style  highly 
spirited  and  graphic,  in  a  injinner  calculated  to  excite  and 
sustain  attention.  We  recommend  it  to  the  ])erusal  of 
all  our  readers,  and  back  this  recommendation  by  a  few 
specimens.  One  important  passage  is  that  in  which  Mr 
Wakefield  details  the  initiation  of  the  young  into  thievish 
practices. 

“  Another  class  of  seducers  consists  of  both  men  and 
women,  but  j)rincij)ally  of  old  Avomen — the  keepers  of 
fruit-stalls  and  small  cake-shops,  Avhich  stalls  and  sho[)s 
they  keep  but  as  a  cloak  to  their  real  trade — that  of  per¬ 
suading  children  to  become  thieves,  and  receiving  goods 
stolen  by  children.  The  methods  of  seduction  pursued 
by  these  jieople  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those 
adopted  by  the  class  mentioned  above  ;  but  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  thieves  by  some  peculiarities.  liesi¬ 
ding  always  in  the  same  spot,  and  apparently  engaged  in 
an  honest  calling,  they  have  superior  opjmrtunities  of 
practising  on  children,  Avho,  until  known  to  them,  were 
jierfectly  Avell  disposed.  Sevend  instances  came  to  my 
knowledge  of  boys,  the  sons  of  decent  tradespeople,  care¬ 
fully  educated,  apprenticed  to  some  trade,  and  Avith  every 
prosjiect  of  leading  an  industrious  and  honest  life,  Avho 
AA^ere  seduced  by  persons  of  the  class  in  question.  The 
course  of  seduction  is  about  as  folloAvs: — the  child  buys 
fruit  and  cakes  at  the  stall  or  shoj),  the  keeper  of  A\diich 
takes  pains  to  form  a  familiar  acquaintance  Avith  him,  by 
coiiv'ersation,  artful  it  must  be  called  in  this  case,  but  such 
as  is  useil  by  all  good  teachers  in  order  to  gain  a  pupil’s 
confidence.  lie  jiasses  the  shop  one  day  Avithout  money, 
and  is  invited  to  help  himself  uj)on  trust.  If  he  yield  to 
the  first  temptation,  it  is  all  over  Avith  him.  Consider¬ 
ing  his  previous  acquaintance  AV’ith  the  tempter,  it  is  al¬ 
most  a  matter  of  course  that  he  yields.  Once  in  debt,  he 
caiitinues  to  indulge  himself  Avithout  restraint,  and  is  soon 
involved  far  beyond  his  means  of  repayment.  Where  is 
the  police  to  save  him?  No  act  of  robbery  has  been  com¬ 
mitted,  and  the  police  tlierefore  is  absent.  Probably  his 
parents  or  master  have  impressed  on  him  that  it  is  Avrong 
to  run  in  debt.  lie  is  already  ci  iminal  in  his  own  eyes. 
Instead  of  confessing  his  difficulty  to  his  friends,  he  thinks 
of  them  with  fear.  All  his  sensations  are  Av^atched  by  the 
Avretch,  Avho  now  begins  to  talk  slightingly  of  harsh  pa¬ 
rents  and  task-masters,  and  insinuates  her  own  superior 
affection.  13y  degrees,  more  or  less  slow  according  to  the 
degree  of  her  art  and  the  excitability  of  the  boy’s  temper- 
she  gets  a  complete  mastery  of  his  miud.  At  length 


she  guides  him  to  the  first  step  in  crime,  by  complaining 
of  want  of  money  ;  perhaps  threatening  to  apply  to  his 
parents,  and  suggesting  that  he  may  easily  repay  her  by 
taking  some  trifling  article  from  his  master’s  shop.  The 
first  robbery  committed,  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to 
one  that  the  thief  Avill  sooner  or  later  be  transported  or 
banged.  He  goes  on  robbing  his  master,  or  perhaps  his 
parents :  the  Avomaii  disposes  of  the  stolen  property,  giving 
him  only  a  moderate  share  of  the  money  obtained  ;  she 
introduces  him  to  other  boys  Avho  are  following  the  same 
career ;  he  soon  learns  to  prefer  idleness  and  luxuries  to 
labour  and  plain  food ;  and,  after  a  while,  becoming  an 
expert  thief,  deserts  his  original  seducer,  Avith  Avhoin  he 
is  no  longer  Avilling  to  share  the  fruits  of  his  plunder, 
connects  himself  Avith  a  gang,  probably  takes  a  mistress, 
and  is  a  confirmed  robber,  on  the  high  road  to  Botany 
Bay,  or  the  galloAvs.” 

But  Avhat  folloAvs  gives  a  more  correct  notion  of  the 
author’s  poAvers  of  description  : 

‘‘  Let  us  return  to  the  condemned  peAV,  supposing  it  to 
contain  four  persons  ordered  for  execution.  The  rest  of 
the  congregation,  I  have  said  already,  pray  for  the  con¬ 
demned  during  each  morning  service  ;  hut  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  preceding  the  execution,  there  is  a  grand  ceremony, 
usually  called  ‘  the  condemned  sermon,’  Avhen,  besides  the 
sermon,  AA'hich  is  of  course  made  for  the  occasion,  appro- 
j)riate  hymns  are  sung— such  as  ‘  The  Lamentation  of  a 
Sinner;’  and  if  the  execution  be  to  take  place  next  day, 
part  of  the  burial  service  is  performed.  The  coiidemued 
service  is  conducted  Avith  peculiar  solemnity,  being  at¬ 
tended  by  the  sheriffs  in  their  great  gold  chains,  and  is 
in  other  Avays  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  congregation,  Avho  may  be  considered  as 
representing  the  criminals  of  the  metropolis.  Whether 
the  impression  be  a  good  or  a  had  one,  I  leave  the  reader 
to  decide  :  but,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  necessary 
materials  for  deciding  justly,  1  lay  before  him  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  a  condemned  sermon,  premising  only 
this — that  not  a  circumstance  is  stated  Avhich  I  have  not 
Avitnessed.  ’i’he  sheriffs  are  already  seated  in  their  oavii 
jiew,  accompanied  by  their  under-sheriffs,  and  tAvo  friends 
drawn  thither  by  curiosity.  Not  far  from  them  appear 
two  tall  footmen,  sAA^elling  with  pride  at  their  state  live¬ 
ries.  The  ordinary  is  in  his  desk  ;  his  surplice  is  evi¬ 
dently  fresh  from  the  mangle ;  and  those  Avho  see  him 
every  day,  observe  an  air  of  peculiar  solemnity,  and  per¬ 
haps  of  importance,  in  bis  face  and  mimner.  The  clerk 
is  busied  searching  out  the  psalms  proper  for  the  occasion. 
The  tragedy  begins.  Enter,  first,  the  schoolmaster  and 
his  pupils  ;  then  the  prisoners  for  trial ;  next  the  tran¬ 
sports,  among  Avhom  are  the  late  companions  of  the  con¬ 
demned  men  ;  and  then  the  Avomen.  Lastly,  come  the 
condemned :  they  are  four  in  number.  The  first  is  a 
youth,  about  eighteen  apparently.  He  is  to  die  for  steal¬ 
ing  ill  a  dwelling-house  goods  A'alued  at  more  than  L.5. 
II  is  features  have  no  felonious  cast ; — on  the  contrary, 
they  are  handsome,  intelligent,  and  even  pleasing.  Craft, 
and  fear,  and  debauchery,  have  not  yet  had  time  to  put 
decided  marks  on  him.  He  steps  boldly,  Avith  his  head 
upright,  looks  to  the  Avomeii’s  gallery,  and  smiles.  His 
intention  is  to  pass  for  a  brave  felloAV  Avith  those  who 
liaA'e  brought  him  to  this  untimely  end  ;  but  the  attempt 
fails — fear  is  stronger  in  him  than  A’aiiity.  Suddenly  his 
head  droops  ;  and,  as  he  sits  down,  his  bent  knees  tremble 
and  knock  together.  The  second  is  an  older  criminal, 
on  Avhosc  countenance  villain  is  distinctly  Avritteii.  He 
has  been  sentenced  to  death  before,  but  reprieA'ed,  and 
transported  for  life.  Having  incurred  the  penalty  ot 
death  by  the  act,  in  itself  innocent,  of  returning  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  is  noAA^  about  to  die  for  a  burglary  committed 
since  his  retuvii.  His  glance  at  the  sheriffs  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tells  of  scorn  and  defiance.  But  even  this  hardened 
ruffian  Avill  wince  at  the  most  trying  moment,  as  aa’c 
shall  see  presently.  The  third  is  a  sheep-stealer;  a 
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ignorant  creature,  in  whose  case  there  are  initi^atiiig^ 
points,  hut  Avho  is  to  be  hanged  in  consequence  of  some 
report  having  reached  the  ear  of  the  secretary  of  state  that 
this  is  not  his  first  offence  ;  and  secondly,  because,  of  late, 
;i  good  many  sheep  have  been  stolen  by  other  people.  lie 
is  quite  content  to  die  ; — indeed,  tlie  exertions  of  the 
chaplain  and  others  have  brought  him  firmly  to  believe 
that  his  situation  is  enviable,  and  that  the  gates  of  heaven 
are  open  to  receive  him.  Now  observe  the  fourth — that 
miserable  old  man  in  a  tattered  suit  of  black  :  he  is 
already  half  dead.  He  is  said  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England  (Rev.  Peter  Fenn),  and  has  been 
convicted  of  forgery.  The  great  efforts  made  to  save  his 
life,  not  only  by  his  friends  but  by  many  utter  strangers, 
fed  him  with  hope  until  his  doom  was  scaled.  He  is 
now  under  the  iiifiuence  of  despair.  He  staggers  towards 
the  pew,  reels  into  it,  stumbles  forward,  fiiiigs  himself 
on  to  the  ground,  and,  by  a  curious  twist  of  the  spine, 
buries  his  head  under  his  body.  The  sheriffs  shudder  ; 
their  inquisitive  friends  crane  forward  ;  the  keeper  frowns 
on  the  excited  congregation  ;  the  lately  smirking  footmen 
close  their  eyes  and  forget  their  liveries  ;  the  ordinary 
clasps  his  hands  ;  the  turnkeys  cry  ‘  hush  and  the  old 
clerk  lifts  up  his  cracked  voice,  saying,  ‘  Let  us  sing  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God.’  People  of  London  !  is 
there  any  scene  in  any  play  so  striking  as  this  tragedy  of 
real  life,  which  is  acted  eight  times  a-year  in  the  midst 
of  your  serene  homes  ?  They  sing  the  Morning  Hymn, 
which  of  course  reminds  the  condemned  of  their  prospect 
for  to-morrow  morning.  Eight  o’clock  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  is  to  be  their  last  moment.  They  come  to  the  burial 
service.  Tlie  youth  who,  alone  of  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  is  both  able  and  willing  to  read,  is,  from  want 
of  practice,  at  loss  to  find  the  place  in  his  prayer-book. 
The  ordinary  observes  him,  looks  to  the  sheriffs,  and  says 
aloud,  ‘  the  service  for  the  dead  !’  The  youth’s  hands 
tremble  as  they  hold  the  book  upside-down.  The  burglar 
is  heard  to  mutter  an  angry  oath.  The  sheep-stealer 
smiles,  and,  extending  his  arms  upwards,  looks  with  a 
glad  expression  to  the  roof  of  the  chapel.  The  forger  has 
never  moved.  Let  us  pass  on.  All  have  sung  ‘  the  | 
lamentation  of  a  sinner,’  and  have  seemed  to  pray,  ‘  espe¬ 
cially  for  those  now  awaiting  the  awful  execution  of  the 
law.’  We  come  to  the  sermon.  The  ordinary  of  New¬ 
gate  is  an  orthodox  unaffected  church  of  England  divine, 
who  preaches  plain  homely  discourses,  as  fit  as  any  reli¬ 
gious  discourse  can  be  fit  for  the  irritated  audience.  The 
jsermon  of  this  day,  whether  eloquent  or  plain,  useful  or 
useless,  must  produce  a  striking  effect  at  the  moment  of 
its  delivery.  The  text,  without  another  word,  is  enough 
to  raise  the  wildest  passions  of  the  audience,  already  fret¬ 
ted  by  an  exhibition  of  gross  injustice,  and  by  the  contra¬ 
diction  involved  in  the  conjunction  of  religion  with  the 
taking  away  of  lives.  ‘  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a 
broken  heart :  a  broken  and  contrite  heart,  O  God  !  thou 
Wilt  not  despise.’  For  a  while  the  preacher  addresses 
himself  to  the  congregation  at  large,  who  listen  atten¬ 
tively-excepting  the  clergyman  and  the  burglar,  of 
whom  the  former  is  still  rolled  up  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eondemned  pew,  whilst  the  eyes  of  the  latter  are  wander¬ 
ing  round  the  <!hapel,  and  one  of  them  is  occasionally 
W'inked,  impudently,  at  some  acquaintance  among  the 
prisoners  tor  trial.  At  length  the  ordinary  pauses ;  and 
tluui,  ill  a  deep  tone,  which,  though  hardly  above  a  whis¬ 
per,  is  audible  to  all,  says-— ‘  Now  to  you,  my  poor  fel¬ 
low-mortals,  who  are  about  to  suffer  the  last  penalty  of 
the  law.  Rut  why  should  I  repeat  the  whole?  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  in  the  same  solemn  tone  he  talks  for 
about  ten  minutes  of  crimes,  punishment,  bonds,  shame. 
Ignominy,  sorrow,  sufferings,  wretchedness,  pangs,  child- 
ess  parents,  w'idows  and  helpless  orphans,  broken  and 
conti  ite  hearts,  and  death  to-morrow  morning  for  the 
lenefit  of  society.  W  hat  happens  ?  The  dying  men  are 
<  readfully  agitated.  The  young  stealer  in  a  dwelTmg- 
ouse  Qo  longer  hu9  the  least  pretence  to  bravery.  He 


grasps  the  back  of  the  pew  ;  his  legs  give  way;  he  utters 
a  faint  groan,  and  sinks  on  the  floor.  \Vhy  does  no  one 
stir  to  help  him  ?  Where  >vould  be  the  use  ?  The  hard¬ 
ened  burglar  moves  not,  nor  does  he  speak ;  but  his  face 
is  of  an  ashy  paleness  ;  and,  if  you  look  carefully,  you 
may  see  blood  trickling  from  his  lip,  which  he  has  bitten 
unconsciously,  or  from  rage,  or  to  rouse  his  fainting  cou¬ 
rage.  The  poor  sheep-stealer  is  in  a  frenzy.  He  throws 
I  his  hands  far  from  him,  and  shouts  taloud — ‘  Mercy,  good 
Lord  !  mercy  is  all  I  ask.  The  I^ord  in  his  mercy  come  ! 
There!  there!  I  see  the  liarnb  of  God  I  Oh  I  how 
happy!  Oh!  this  is  happy !’  3Ieanwhile,  the  clergy¬ 
man,  still  bent  into  the  form  of  a  sleeping  dog,  struggles 
violently;  his  feet,  legs,  hands,  and  arms,  even  the  muscles 
of  his  back,  move  with  a  quick  jerking  motion,  not  natu¬ 
rally,  but,  as  it  were,  like  the  affected  part  of  a  galvan¬ 
ized  corpse.  Suddenly  he  utters  a  short  sharp  scream, 
and  all  is  still.  The  silence  is  short.  As  the  ordinary 
proceeds  Ho  conclude,’  the  women  set  up  a  yell,  which  is 
mixed  with  a  rustling  noise,  occasioned  by  the  removal 
of  those  whose  hysterics  have  ended  in  fainting.  The 
sheriffs  cover  their  faces  ;  and  one  of  their  inquisitive 
friends  blows  his  nose  with  his  glove.  The  keeper  tries 
to  appear  unmoved  ;  but  his  eye  wanders  anxiously  over 
the  combustible  assembly.  The  children  round  the  com- 
munion-table  stare  and  gape  with  childish  wonder.  The 
two  masses  of  prisoners  for  trial  undulate  and  slightly 
murmur;  while  the  capital  convicts,  Avho  Avere  lately  in 
that  black  i>ew,  appear  faint  with  emotion.  This  exhi¬ 
bition  lasts  for  some  minutes,  and  then  the  congregation 
disperses ;  the  condemned  returning  to  the  cells ;  the 
forger  carried  by  turnkeys  ;  the  youth  sobbing  aloud  con¬ 
vulsively,  as  a  passionate  child  ;  the  burglar  muttering 
curses  and  savage  expressions  of  defiance  ;  whilst  the  poor 
sheep-stealer  shakes  hands  Avith  the  turnkeys,  Avhistles 
merrily,  and  points  upAvards  Avith  madness  in  his  look. 
Of  what  use  are  the  religious  ceremonies  in  Avhich  per¬ 
sons  about  to  be  hanged  are  made  to  jday  a  part  ?  The 
(|uestion  should  not  give  offence  to  the  most  religious, 
since  it  applies  only  to  the' ceremonies-  T’hese,  it  Avould 
appear,  are  of  no  peculiar  seiwice  to  the  condemned — that 
is,  all  the  good  Avhich  he  deriA'es  from  religion  might  be 
bestowed  on  liim  Avithout  any  public  ceremonies.  I'he 
object,  then,  of  the  religious  ceremonies  in  Avhich  he 
shares,  is  to  make  a  useful  impression  on  the  other  in¬ 
mates  of  the  prison.  Is  this  object  effected  ?” 

We  do  not  add  a  Avord  of  comment.  “  The  words  of 
]\Iercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo.” 


Tales  of  the  Late  Revolution.  With  a  Jew  others.  By 

F.  W.  N.  Rayley,  Author  of  “  Four  Years  in  the 

West  Indies.”  i2mo.  Fp.  3f>9.  London.  W.  II. 
Dalton.  1831. 

We  incline  to  deal  mercifully  Avith  this  neat  little  vo¬ 
lume,  for  two  especial  reasons,  Avhich  Ave  Avill  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  gentle  reader,  upon  condition  that  he  (or  she) 
promise  to  keep  our  secret.  We  are  anxious  that  silence 
be  observed  regarding  them,  for  all  our  brethren  of  the 
press  haA’e  become  of  a  sudden  so  sternly  independent, 
that  Ave  might  suffer  in  public  estimation,  Avere  our  weak¬ 
ness  (for  such  it  is)  generally  known.  We  incline,  then, 
to  deal  mercifully  Avith  “  Tales  of  the  Late  Revolution,” 
because  Ave  think  them  good  light  reading  for  a  sultry 
day,  and  because  the  book  is  the  prirniticu  of  a  young  and 
deserving  ])ublisher. 

The  narratives  are  mostly  of  a  melancholy  cast — but 
how  could  they  be  otherwise,  Avhen  their  scenes  are  laid 
among  the  ev'ents  of  civil  commotion.  We  Avould  have 
all  Englishmen  lay  the  moral  to  heart.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  lias  our  happy  island  been  free  Iroia 
the  curse  of  foreign  invasion,  or  the  worse  plague  of  civil 
war.  There  are  men  among  us  who  can  look  forward 
to  a  change  iu  this  blessed  destiny.  Wc  have  a  few  wild 
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wishes  that  we  could  spend  upon  their  heads — but  we 
reserve  them  for  the  meanwhile,  and  turn  to  Mr  Bayley. 

The  most  powerfully  told  story  in  the  collection  is 

The  Incendiary'’ — a  tale  of  the  burnings  in  Kent. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  it : 

“  At  length,  when  the  evidence  had  closed,  \vitli  the 
dreadful  proof  that  Frederick  Merely  was  an  incendiary, 
and  the  stillness  of  the  court  was  without  interruption, 
save  by  the  occasional  breaking  forth  of  a  sigh  or  sob, 
which  his  old  mother  had  not  the  power  to  restrain,  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoners  stepped  forth,  and  ventured  to 
say  a  few  words  in  their  behalf.  They  were  bootless. 
The  jury,  without  retiring,  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
*  Guilty  !’  against  all  the  prisoners,  of  breaking  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  against  Frederick  Morely  and  three  others 
of  burning  the  produce. 

‘‘  At  this  crisis,  the  judge,  by  accident,  laid  .his  hand 
upon  the  black  cap,  and  the  widow  conceived  that  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  was  to  be  pronounced  against  her  son. 
Without  waiting  to  see  her  fears  confirmed,  she  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  the  court,  and,  falling  on  her  knees, 
with  a  quivering  lip,  and  a  dim  eye,  and  a  broken  tone, 
faltered  forth  a  supplication  of  mercy ;  and  then,  look¬ 
ing  upward,  as  if  to  address  the  awful  Judge  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  loftier  throne,  her  voice  became  more  calm 
and  energetic,  and  she  pronounced  a  beautiful  and  simple 
prayer,  that  he  who  held  the  attributes  of  pardon,  and  pity, 
and  forgiveness,  would  pardon,  and  pity,  and  forgive  a 
fallen  and  degraded  child,  for  violating  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  breaking  the  heart  of  an  aged  mother.'  She 
had  ceased  ;  and  those  who  would  have  deemed  it  sacri¬ 
lege  to  have  interrupted  her  pious  orison,  now  stepped 
forward  to  remove  her,  but  were  deterred  by  a  scene  that, 
for  a  moment,  petrified  the  whole  court.  A  very  aged 
woman,  dressed  in  tatters,  bent  almost  double  with  a 
weight  of  years,  and  meagre,  squalid,  and  miserable  in 
appearance,  had  been  for  some  time  a  witness  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  She  was  the  mother  of  one  of  the  prisoners, 
and  both  herself  and  son  had  always  borne  bad  characters. 
He  had  supported  her,  however,  till  he  was  thrown  out 
of  work,  and  she  was  now  cast  upon  the  parish,  where 
she  pestered  the  other  paupers  with  her  bitter  and  re¬ 
vengeful  spirit.  She  had  heard  that  Mark  Swing  was 
the  cause  of  her  son's  crime ;  and  while  the  mother  of 
Frederick  Morely  was  pi*aying  for  her  boy,  the  old  wo¬ 
man’s  breast  was  rankling  with  fury  against' the  undis¬ 
covered  chief  of  the  incendiaries.  At  the  juncture  above 
alluded  to,  she  tottered  forth  in  the  court,  and,  leaning  on 
her  stick  by  the  side  of  the  widow  Morely,  broke  forth 
into  a  sort  of  maniac  laugh,  and  then,  after  a  pause,  ex¬ 
claimed—^  Your  boy  has  had  prayers ;  mine  shall  have 
revenge  !  I  will  curse  the  author  of  his  punishment !' 
And  she  did  curse  him  with  the  deepest  and  bitterest  curse 
ear  ever  heard :  but  at  every  wish,  her  eye  glared  more 
wildly,  and  her  features,  which  at  first  were  moved  with 
earthly  malice,  assumed  a  livid  hue  and  hellish  contortion ; 
and  the  weak  trembling  of  her  aged  limbs  seemed  to  mock 
the  strong  agony  of  her  fierce  expressions.  At  length  she 
laughed  again,  as  if  in  scorn  of  her  own  feebleness  ;  and 
then,  as  she  was  wishing  that  crimes  of  the  foulest  and 
darkest  kind  might  pollute  the  souls  of  all  that  were 
nearest  and  dearest  to  her  enemy,  and  that  remorse  might 
gather  its  black  mantle  round  his  heart,  and  fester  it  to  its 
inmost  core— there  came  a  summons  from  the  dark  realms 
of  eternity,  and  as  her  body  fell  to  the  ground,  quivering 
with  its  own  fearful  emotion,  her  spirit  was  hurried  to 
another  world,  to  await  the  sentence  of  another  awful 
Judge ! 

**  For  a  moment  no  one  moved  ;  no  one  seemed  capable 
of  moving ;  but  the  chill  shivering  of  thrilling  horror  per¬ 
vaded  the  whole  court.  At  length,  a  shriek  from  some 
female  in  the  crowd,  broke  the  reigning  stillness,  and  re¬ 
called  many  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  Officers  immedi¬ 
ately  stepped  forward  to  remove  the  body,  and  also  to 
assist  the  mothers  of  the  other  prisoners  to  rise ;  for  Dame 


Morely  was  still  kneeling,  as  if  in  prayer,  although  no 
motion  of  the  lips  gave  signs  that  her  supplications  extend, 
ed  beyond  the  heart. 

“  They  were  about  to  raise  her  up,  and  lead  her  from 
the  court  ;  but  they  found  her  limbs  stilt  and  cold  and 
dead.  She  had  breathed  her  last  in  prayer.  Still  her 
features  wore  the  same  calm  energy  which  had  last  moved 
them ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  her  soul  had  passed 
away  in  peace." 

The  verses  on  the  doom  of  Polignac  are  not  exactly 
high  poetry,  but  touching  enough  notwithstanding. 

But  now  'tis  past ;  and  that  sweet,  kind, 
Endearing,  gentle  sound, 

Will  find  no  echo  in  the  vaults 
That  skirt  his  dungeon  ground. 

No  more  the  music  of  that  word 
Will  lull  his  soul  to  rest ; 

But  grief  and  shame  may  do  their  worst 
Upon  the  prison  guest. 

“  And  now  his  children — his  poor  babes, 

He  may  not  see  them  more  ; 

Against  them  civil  death  has  closed 
Its  grating  iron  door. 

They  may  not  cling  around  his  neck. 

And  kiss  away  the  tears, 

That  force  their  torrent  from  the  fount 
That  slept  in  other  years. 

“  They  may  not  look  into  his  fwe 
And  beg  him  not  to  \veep  ; 

They  may  not  lay  their  infant  heads 
Upon  his  breast  to  sleep ; 

They  cannot  feel  their  father’s  liaiid 
Parting  their  golden  hair, 

And  playing  with  the  curls  that  fall 
In  soft  luxuriance  there. 

Away,  away— oh  !  far  away. 

They  rest  from  his  lone  cell. 

And  hardly  miss  his  presence  now. 

Whom  once  they  loved  so  well ; 

Yet  sometimes,  all  unconsciously, 

When  led  o'er  memory's  track, 

They  ask  their  grieving  mother  why 
Their  father  comes  not  back. 

“  And  she — she  tells  them,  through  her  tears, 

The  sad  tale  of  his  doom. 

How  he  is  buried  in  a  home 
More  dreary  than  the  tomb. 

How  they  may  never  see  him  weep, 

May  never  hear  him  groan  ; 

How  if  he  breathe  a  prayer  for  them, 

It  must  be  all  alone ! 

‘‘  And  this— ay,  this — is  Civil  Death, 

This  rending  every  tie, — 

This  crushing  of  the  proudest  heart. 

Dimming  the  brightest  eye  ; 

This  storm  upon  the  sea  of  tears, 

Wreck  of  the  bark  of  life, 

Found'ring  of  hope — wealth — fortune— power— 
Friends— country — children — wife  !" 

One  more  quotation  and  we  have  done.  Old  Pobo,  a 
free  negro,  who  found  it  rather  difficult  to  procure  a  com¬ 
fortable  subsistence  in  one  of  our  West  India  islands 
managed  to  get  himself  secreted  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel 
sailing  for  England.  Hunger  at  last  forced  him  to  quit 
his  hiding-place,  and  his  first  appearance  among  the  crew 
is  described  with  considerable  humour  : 

“  As  we  have  said  before,  it  was  midnight — starlight 
moonlight  midnight.  The  captain  and  passengers  were 
all  sleeping  in  their  berths-^the  men  of  the  night-watch 
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^ere  chatting  in  groups  round  the  capstan — the  mate  saw,  j 
pacing  to  and  fro  on  tlie  quarter-deck — and  the  one  solitary 
being,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  out-a-head,  had  screened 
himselt  behind  the  caboos,  and  fallen  into  a  gentle  sleep  ; 
when  suddenly  a  faint  sound  of  music  was  heard  in  the 
forecastle,  and  presently  a  grotesque  black-looking  figure, 
made  his  appearance  at  the  far  end  of  the  main  deck,  and 
commenced  playing  on  some  fearful  instrument  that  none 
had  ever  ‘  heard  the  like  afore.* 

“  ‘  Shiver  my  timbers  !’  cried  the  helmsman,  letting 
tlic  Dandy  Lion  fall  two  points  out  of  her  course ;  ‘if 
there  bean’t  the  devil  playing  the  bagpipes  by  the  fore¬ 
mast. 

The  sailors  looked  up,  and  sure  enough  his  highness 
of  the  lower  regions  was  advancing  towards  them  grin¬ 
ning  horribly ;  and  at  every  step  raising  the  tone  of  his 
music  to  a  higher  pitch  of  most  unharmonious  harmony. 

‘‘  ‘  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul!*  cried  the  Me¬ 
thodist  boatswain,  falling  devoutly  on  his  marrow-bones. 

‘  I  wonder  if  Old  Beelzebub  can  run  the  rattlings,* 
cried  Jack  Lawless,  as  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
main  shrouds. 

‘  Who  the  h —  is  making  that  damned  uproar  on 
the  quarter-deck  ?’  shouted  the  captain  from  below. 

“  ‘  An  evil  spirit’s  aboard,  sir,*  was  the  answer  of  the 
boatswain. 

“  ‘  Show  him  down  to  the  cabin,*  cried  the  captain ; 
‘and,  steward,  make  haste  with  a  light  here.’  ^ 

“  Without  more  ado,  the  black  figure  of  the  infernal 
one,  who  had  by  this  time  advanced  to  the  quarter-deck, 
was  seen  descending  the  cabin-stairs,  and  in  another  mo¬ 
ment  stood  at  the  captain’s  door.  Tlie  steward  had  not 
been  wakened  by  the  noise,  so  there  was  no  candle  ;  but 
the  light  of  the  moon  had  found  its  way  through  the  sky¬ 
light,  and  now  streamed  full  upon  the  face  of  the  de¬ 
moniac  visitor.  The  captain  saw  it  as  he  lay  in  his 
hammock,  and  quaked  with  horror  inexpressible — his 
lips  quivered — his  tongue  cleaved  to  his  mouth — vox 
facibus  hocsit — and  his  teeth  talked  most /unintelligible 
gibberish.  Cold  drops  of  moisture  stood  upon  his  brow, 
and  his  hair  was  so  entirely /fcm.se,  tliat^many  of  its 
points  had  found  their  way  through  his  night-cap,  and 
now  stood  forth  like  so  many  bristles  on  the  back  of  a 
porcupine  ! 

“  Old  Pobo,  for  the  devil  was  no  other  than  our  hero, 
saw  the  effect  of  his  presence ;  and  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded,  betwixt  fear  and  trembling,  to  allay  the  captain’s 
terrors. 

“  ‘  Do — me  massa— do  forgib  poor  nigger  ;  for  him—’ 

“  ‘  You  damn’d  black  rascal  I*  interrupted  the  captain, 
whom  the  sound  of  Pobo’s  voice  had  directly  restored  to 
his  senses  ;  ‘  who  the  devil  sent  you  here?’—— But  this 
is  a  question  which  we  intend  to  answer,  ourselves. 

“  Old  Pobo,  on  his  wife’s  death,  being  tired  of  his  life 
in  Grenada,  had  determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the 
mother  country  ;  and  for  this  purpose — knowing  he  could 
procure  a  passage  by  no  other  means— had,  with  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  the  cabin  boy,  concealed  himself  inttho  hold  of 
the  Dandy  Lion,  and  succeeded  in  remaining  undiscovered 
until  she  had  proceeded  thus  far  on- her  voyage,  and  cer¬ 
tain  promptings  of  hunger  urged  him  to  step  forth  from 
his  hiding-jdace,  as  above  described. 

“  W  e  shall  say  nothing  of  the  captain’s  anger,  nor  of 
the  sailors’  enjoyment  of  a  good  joke;  it  is  enough  to 
narrate,  that  Old  Pobo  obtained  his  passage  to  Knglaud, 
earning  his  salt  by  sundry  useful  avocations  on  board, 
and  the  tuning  ot  his  fiddle  to  particular  ditties  for  the 
grave  and  gay,’  which  alternately  amused  the  lords  of 
the  quarter-deck  and  the  forecastle.” 

e  may  remark,  that  the  moral  attempted  to  be  drawn 
trom  the  history  of  the  old  black  is  fallacious.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because  one  freed  negro  among  a  slave 
population  is  worse  of!  than  the  children  of  bondage,  that 
this  would  be  the  case  were  the  whole  of  his  race  free- 
It  is  also  quite  possible  to  admit  that  emancipa¬ 


tion  might  give  rise  to  many  cases  of  individual  hardship, 
without  abandoning  the  belief  that  freedom  alone  can 
raise  the  negro  to  his  due  station  in  the  social  system. 
Gradual  emancipation,  too,  is  arrant  nonsense.  Y'ou 
cannot  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  liberty.  The  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  freeman  cannot  be  acquired  in  chains. 


The  V  an  Diemen's  Land  Anniversarn  and  Hobart  Town 

Abnanacky  for  1831.  One  volume  12mo.  Hobart 

Town.  James  Ross. 

The  Hobart  Town  Courier  for  January  and  February 
1831. 

These  two  publications,  from  the  former  of  which  we 
propose  making  an  extract  of  some  length,  give  a  favour¬ 
able  idea  of  the  progress  of  our  most  southern  colony  in 
an  intellectual,  as  well  as  a  statistical  point  of  view.  The 
Courier  is  an  active' and  intelligent  paper,  which  contains 
full  and  important  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  island 
in  industry  and  cultivation.  The  Anniversary  contains 
a  complete  statistical  view  of  the  whole  island,  an  account 
of  the  penal  settlements,  a  dialogue  on  the  agriculture  of 
the  colony,  and  several  other  valuable  articles.  In  the 
preface  the  editor  gives  rather  an  appalling  account  of  the 
extent  of  his  labours. 

“  When  it  is  considered  .that  the  manuscript  has  been 
written,  set* up. in  type,  imposed,  and  printed,  the  jdates 
engraved  or  etched,  and  worke<l  off,  and  the  whole  bound 
togethcr,^not  only  under  one  roof,  but  within  the  confines 
of  the  same  gmret,  we  think  the  palm  of  Grub  street  toil 
will,  in  these, days  of  intellect,  be  yielded  to  the  antipodes. 
The  London  hack  has  .merely  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
his  bookseller,  but  the  .Hobarti Town  editor,  printer,  and 
proprietor  (a  pluralist. in  every  sense  of  the  word)  has 
not  only  to  regulate  the  whole  machinery,  but  to  be  set 
himself  in  motion  by  the  very  engine  to  which  he  has 
first  given  the  imjietus.  lie  must  not  only  keep  his  com- 
[lositors  and  pressmen, at  work,  but  must  prepare  the  coj»y 
to  their  hands.  Like  the  convict  on  the  tread  wheel,  he 
impels  and  is  impelled,  at  the  same  time.  We  are  not, 
however,  so  ignorant  oLhuman  nature  as  to  suppose  that 
the  personal  troubles  of  any  writer  would  much  excite 
the  sympathy  of  the  reader  of  his  book;  on  the  contrary, 
the  difficulties,  which  have  attended,  its  production“(like 
the  ‘.suave  mari  magno’  of  Lucretius)  arc  the  more 
likely  to  enhance  its  welcome  to  his  hands.” 

The  sketch  of  the  penal  settlements  is  quite  new  to  us, 
and  ably  executed  ;  we  therefore  subjoin  it  at  length. 

THE  RENAL  SETTLEMENTS. 

“  These  consist  of  three  establishments  remote  from  the 
main  colony,  and  communicating  with  it  only  by  water, 
viz. — Those  at  Macquarie  Harbour,  Maria  Island,  and 
Port  Arthur.  As  being  the  oldest  and  most  important, 
we  begin  with 

1.  Macquarie  Harbour » 

“  Macquarie  Harbour  is  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea  on  the 
west  coast  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  running  up  into  the 
land  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  in  a  south-east¬ 
erly  direction,  until  it  meets  with  the  Gordon  river,  and 
diverging  on  the  right  into  a  considerable  bay,  called 
Hebe’s  inlet,  and  on  the  left  into  Kelly’s  basin.  The 
headquarters  of  the  settlement  are  placed  on  Sarah 
island  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  harbour,  and 
neai'  the  entrance  into  Hebe’s  inlet.  It  was  so  named 
by  Mr  Kelly,  the  present  pilot  at  Hobart  Town,  before 
the  settlement  was  formed,  who  had  gone  down  in  a 
vessel  for  a  cargo  of  timber,  for  the  owner  the  late  Mr 
Birch,  in  honour  of  whose  lady,  now  Mrs  Hodgson,  it 
was  named. 

“  The  prisoners  who  are  banished  to  this  settlement 
are  generally  of  the  worst  description,  and  such  only  as 
can  scarcely  be  trusted  with  safety  in  the  main  colony, 
or  whose  offences  have  deserved  the  signal  punishment 
which  this  place  is  intended  to  iufiict.  On  an  average 
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there  are  about  350  prisoners  at  the  settlement.  They 
do  not,  however,  work  in  chains,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  some  offence  committed  on  the  spot.  About  100  of 
this  number  are  employed  in  ship-building,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  divided  into  distinct  parties,  arc  chiefly  employed 
in  procuring  timber.  The  timber  thus  obtained  consists 
mostly  of  lluon  pine,  with  a  small  proportion  of  hard 
wood.  It  is  cut  down  in  logs  at  various  convenient  spots 
along  the  shores  of  the  harbour  and  inlets,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Gordon  river. 

“  No  beasts  of  burden  are  allowed  at  the  settlement, 
and  as  the  whole  of  the  timber  is  obtained,  and  all  the 
buildings  are  erected  by  human  hands  alone,  the  labour 
is  often  of  the  most  excessive  kind.  In  commencing  a 
new  place  for  the  procuring  of  timber,  they  begin  by 
cutting  down  the  trees  and  clearing  a  roadway  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  large  trunks  of  the 
trees  being  then  divested  of  their  branches,  are  rolled  or 
carried  and  placed  longitudinally  together  until  a  road¬ 
way  of  about  five  yards  in  breadth  is  formed  all  along, 
for  the  purpose  of  sliding  down  the  heavy  logs  of  timber 
as  they  are  cut  in  the  forest,  to  the  water’s  edge.  The 
timber  is  then  arranged  into  rafts  of  about  100  logs  in 
each,  while  the^myrtle -trees  and  other  heavy  wood  which 
will  not  float  are  launched  to  the  sides  of  a  large  boat,  and 
the  whole  is  brought  to  the  wharfs,  marked  gg.  on  the 
map,  where  it  is  landed  and  put  on  board  the  vessels,  or 
handed  over  to  the  shipwrights.  During  the  greater 
part  of  this  duty  the  men  have,  of  course,  to  work  up  to 
the  middle  in  Wtiter  ;  and  even  in  the  woods,  from  the 
moist  and  swampy  nature  of  the  country  where  the  tim¬ 
ber  trees  grow,  their  employment  is  generally  of  a  very 
disagreeable  and  harassing  kind. 

“  The  manner  in  which  the  men  are  fed  during  this 
labour,  may  also  be  considered  some  addition  to  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  the  discipline.  As  soon  as  they  are  called  from 
rest  in  the  morning  they  are  served  with  a  dish  of  por¬ 
ridge,  composed  of  flour  and  water,  and  a  little  salt ;  after 
which  they  embark  in  the  boats  and  row  to  their  several 
woodcutting  stations,  where  they  continue  to  work  with¬ 
out  any  other  provision  until  they  return  at  night,  when 
they  are  supplied  with  a  substantial  meal,  the  main  repast 
of  the  day.  If  the  weather  should  happen  to  be  rough, 
or  the  wind  adverse,  so  as  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
boats,  this  meal  is  sometimes  delayed  till  late,  when,  of 
course,  the  cravings  of  appetite  after  the  exercise  of  the 
day  must  be  great.  Notwithstanding  this  rigid  discipline, 
however,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  the  prisoners 
generally  enjoy  good  health.  The  little  island  itself  on 
which  they  sleep  is  composed  of  a  dry  gravel,  and  the 
regularity  of  their  life  and  temperate  fare,  though  com¬ 
pulsory,  no  doubt  contribute  materially  to  the  absence  of 
disease  amongst  them. 

“  Of  the  timber  procured  at  the  settlement,  the  most 
common  is  the  lluon  pine,  the  trunk  or  barrel  of  which 
is  generally  obtained  of  tolerable  straightness  to  the  height 
of  sixty  feet,  and,  on  the  average,  about  five  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter.  Another  species  of  fir,  called  the  celery-top  pine, 
is  also  common  about  the  harbour,  and  grows  nearly  to 
the  same  height,  but  its  stem  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter,  which  adapts  it  well  for  spars  and  masts 
for  ships.  Of  the  hard  kinds  of  wood  there  are  many 
valuable  species.  The  myrtle-tree,  with  a  leaf  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  the  rose,  and  reddish-coloured  wood,  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  beech  in  texture,  grows  to  the  height 
often  of  upwards  of  100  feet.  The  trees  also  called 
piiikwood  and  lightwood,  grow  to  a  very  large  size  in 
this  moist  climate,  afl'ording  planks  for  the  fitting  up  of 
houses  and  furniture  of  the  most  durable  kind,  from  four 
to  five  feet  wide.  AV'hen  the  root  of  the  latter  tree  is 
used  for  furniture,  it  alTords  the  most  beautiful  veins  that 
can  w'ell  be  imagined.  The  natural  curves  of  the  branches 
being  used  for  the  knees  and  circular  timbers  of  the  ships, 
not  only  save  a  great  deal  of  cutting  out  and  joining,  but 
serve  to  make  the  vessel  more  strong  wd  dursble. 


“  We  must  not  omit  here  to  mention,  among  the  varj. 
ous  interesting  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to  this  part 
of  the  island,  that  valuable  plant  called  the  Macquarie 
Harbour  grape.  It  was  so  named  by  Mr  I^empriere,  late 
of  the  commissariat  at  that  station,  who  first  brought  it 
into  notice  as  a  desirable  acquisition  to  our  gardens.  It 
is  a  climbing  plant,  with  a  large  digited  leaf  like  the  vine 
grows  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  ]U’oduces  its  fruit 
in  large  bunches,  resembling  grapes.  The  grape  or  pulp 
affords  a  most  delicious  acid,  and  has  been  used  by  Dr 
Garret,  the  surgeon  of  the  settlement,  on  occasions  where 
lime-juice  or  other  substitutes  were  deficient,  with  as  great 
effect  as  an  antiscorbutic  among  the  prisoners.  It  has 
not  yet  been  propagated  from  the  seed  ;  but  some  beauti¬ 
ful  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  ]\fr 
Moodie’s  villa,  at  Hobart  Town,  from  plants  obtained 
from  the  settlement. 

“  From  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  forest  (u*  boomah 
kangaroo,  which  delights  in  rich  and  open  pastures,  is 
unknown ;  but  the  smaller,  or  brush  species,  (^Macronus 
clegans,)  and  the  wallaby,  are  common.  That  delicious 
animal,  the  w^ombat,  (commonly  known  at  that  place 
by  the  name  of  badger,  hence  the  little  Island  of  that 
name  in  the  map  was  so  called,  from  the  circumstance  of 
numbers  of  that  animal  being  at  first  found  upon  it,)  the 
native  hystrix,  (  Ornithor uncus,)  or  porcupine,  having,  like 
the  amphibious  species,  the  bill  of  a  bird,  but  armed  with 
the  quills  of  a  hedge-hog,  and  which,  like  the  wombat, 
affords  an  excellent  dish  when  roasted,  are  not  iin fre¬ 
quent  in  the  woods.  Of  the  winged  race,  usually  met 
with  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  the  numbers  are  but 
few.  There  is,  however,  a  valuable  species  of  ■water-fowl 
peculiar  to  the  place,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  is 
congenial  to  the  numerous  species  of  owl  and  mope-hawk. 
Black  swans  are  also  still  abundant  in  the  various  inlets 
about  the  harbour,  especially’^  in  Swan  bay,  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  which  is  studded  wdth  many  beautiful  little 
islands,  on  which,  and  along  the  b.anks  of  King’s  river, 
which  flows  into  it,  many  thousands  of  that  elegant  bird 
make  their  nests.  The  promontory^  of  Liberty  point, 
stretching  out  from  the  south  or  right-hand  side  of  the 
harbour,  was  so  named  by  Mr  Kelly,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  having  released  a  large  flock  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  creatures,  which  some  unfeeling  men  had,  accordingto 
the  inhuman  jiractice,  penned  up  to  starve  to  death,  iu 
order  to  render  their  downy  skins  the  more  valuable. 

“  From  the  great  moisture  of  the  climate,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  streams  constantly  flowing  from  the  thickly 
ivooded  country  round,  finding  their  way  in  many  parts 
through  masses  of  decay^ed  vegetable  matter,  impregnated 
with  the  juices  and  strong  acids  of  the  different  trees  and 
plants,  the  waters  of  Mac(iuarie  Harbour  are  not  only  of 
an  ugly  dark  colour,  but  are  destructive  to  the  life  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  deep,  so  that  in  seasons  when  the 
weather  drives  the  fish  up  into  the  harbour,  they  may 
be  seen  floating  dead  upon  the  surface,  or  -washed  upon 
the  beach.  The  large  species  of  eel  common  in  other 
parts  of  the  island  is,  however,  very  common  in  the  fresh¬ 
water  rivers,  as  well  as  tvvo  or  three  kinds  of  trout,  and 
fresh-water  lobsters.  About  the  settlement,  the  w'ater  is 
generally  brackish,  and,  after  a  strong  north-west  wind,  it 
is  often  salt  for  twelve  miles  up,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  a  flood,  it  is  found  fresh  and  good  for  drinking 
ten  or  twelve  miles  below.  The  Avater  generally  usedloi* 
culinary  purposes  at  the  settlement  is  brought  from  a 
rivulet  on  the  main  about  a  mile  distant.  After  crossing 
the  bar  at  the  mouth,  the  Gordon  river  continues  navi¬ 
gable  for  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  up,  and  is  in  most 
parts  very  deep,  and  never  less  than  a  hundred  yards  m 
width.  The  banks  are  in  general  steep  and  richly^  clothed 
w'ith  trees  and  elegant  shrubs,  affording  scenery'  of  the 
most  romantic  kind.  The  various  woodcutters’  stations^ 
and  that  of  the  limeburners,  twenty'-five  miles  up,  as  the 
boat  passes  along,  serve  to  diversify  the  desert  scene  >vith 
some  specks  of  civilisation. 
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On  Philip’s  island,  on  the  opposite  or  north  side  of 
the  harbour,  a  small  farm  or  garden  has  been  commenced, 
^here  about  eight  acres  of  potatoes  are  cultivated  ;  and  on 
another  part  about  fifteen  acres  have  been  broken  up  with 
the  hoe  and  cropped  with  turnips,  for  the  use  of  about 
sixty  pigs,  which  are  fed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
fresh  pork  as  a  change  to  the  salt  meat.  At  Coalhead, 
near  Philip’s  island,  excellent  coal  has  been  found,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  dug  up  for  use.  About  sixty  or  seventy 
deaths  have  occurred  among  the  prisoners  since  the  first 
formation  of  the  settlement  in  1822.  They  are  interred 
on  a  small  island  called  Halliday  island,  from  the  name 
of  the  first  person  buried  in  it.  A  post  or  plank,  with 
the  initials  of  the  dead,  is  generally  stuck  in  the  ground 
to  distinguish  the  spot  where  the  body  lies.  If  murdered, 
of  which  there  are  several  instances,  the  full  particulars 
of  the  atrocity  are  inscribed.  That  of  the  unfortunate 
Ilex  is  among  the  last,  in  which  no  less  than  ten  conspi¬ 
rators  were  connected,  who  suffered  on  the  scatfold  at 
Hobart  Town,  about  eighteen  months  ago.  Free  people, 
of  whom  there  are  as  yet  only  two  deaths,  are  buried  on 
Sarah  island,  at  the  spot  marked  off*. 

“  If  we  reckon  the  timber  annually  sent  up  to  Hobart 
Town  from  Macquarie  Harbour  as  worth  on  an  average 
three  pence  per  foot,  and  calculate  the  logs  as  containing 
100  superficial  feet,  of  an  inch  thick  each,  we  shall  have 
a  value  of  25s.  for  each  log,  which,  on  the  number  usually 
sent  up,  together  with  treenails  and  oars,  will  return  an 
annual  produce  of  timber  to  the  amount  of  L.2400.  To 
this  is  to  be  added  the  value  of  boats  and  shipping  built 
at  the  settlement,  which,  on  a  moderate  computation, 
cannot  be  worth  less  than  1^.3000,  from  which  must  be 
deducted  one- third  as  the  cost  of  materials,  sails,  iron,  &c., 
forwarded  from  town.  To  this  is  to  be  added  about  250 
j)ounds’  worth  of  shoes  sent  to  Hobart  Town  over  and 
above  those  made  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners,  which,  after 
deducting  L. ^0  as  the  value  of  the  raw  and  tanned  hides 
^ent  down,  leaves  L.200.  These  several  items  taken  to¬ 
gether,  give  the  total  annual  production  of  tho  settlement 
at  L.4G00.  The  value  of  the  buildings  round  the  settle¬ 
ment  would,  on  a  low  calculation,  be  worth  L.  10,000, 
it  in  Hobart  Town,  independent  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  stand.  Against  this  is  to  be  placed  the  annual  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  whole  establishment ;  and  if  we  take  the 
average  population  at  400,  including  officers  and  all,  and 
estimate  the  consumption  and  expenses  of  the  whole,  in¬ 
cluding  tools,  &C.,  at  L.20  each,  we  shall  have  an  annual 
expense  of  L.8000,  which  shows  a  balance  of  Ii.3400  as 
the  annual  expense  of  keeping  up  the  settlement. 

2.  Maria  Inland. 

This  interesting  little  island  is  situated  at  the  eastern 
corner  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  about  four  miles  distant 
horn  the  main,  and  forms  part  of  the  llichmond  Police 
district.  The  settlement,  which  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1825,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain, 
called  the  llishop  and  Clerk,  at  the  northern  extremity, 
opposite  Prosser’s  bay.  About  150  convicts  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  it,  who  have  been  transported  from  the  main 
colony  for  various  heavy  off’ences,  though  not  usually  of 
^0  black  a  hue  as  those  sent  to  Macquarie  Harbour.  It  is 
“'Singular,  however,  to  witness  the  iron  grasp  of  crime  upon 
i^ome  wretched  men.  The  miserable  man,  Nottingham, 
'vho  lately  expiated  his  off’ences,  commenced  his  career  by 
disobeying  his  parents,  paying  various  visits  to  the  peni¬ 
tentiaries  and  houses  of  correction  in  Kngland,  was  at 
ast  tried  arnl  transported  to  this  country — was  again 
anished  to  Maria  island,  from  which  he  managed  to  be 
removed  for  still  higher  off’ences  to  Macquarie  Harbour, 
jiud  ultimately  finished  his  career  on  the  gallows  at  Ho- 
*ait  lown  ;  so  that  the  correcting  hand  of  justice,  instead 
of  restraining  or  sending  him  back  to  an  honest  life,  seems 
fo  have  impelled  him  on  by  regular  degrees  to  the  pin- 
iiacle  ol  iguomiliy.  Such,  however,  are  but  rare  iu- 
iitanccs, 


“  The  timber  which  grows  on  this  island  is  not  gene- 
rall}’  good.  Some  of  the  light  wood  is  beautifully  marked, 
and  is  turned  into  chair  and  table  legs,  &c.  and  sent  np 
for  the  use  of  the  government  at  Hobart  Town.  The 
northern  end  of  the  island  consists  mostly  of  petrified 
shells,  and  the  east  coast  is  composed  chiefly  of  rich  spark¬ 
ling  granite.  About  twenty  of  the  convicts  are  superan¬ 
nuated,  or  invalids  unfit  for  any  labour.  The  chief  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  settlement  consists  of  cloth  manufactured  from 
the  raw  wool  obtained  in  the  colony.  About  100  yards 
are  woven  weekly,  which  at  a  moderate  estimate  may  be 
taken  to  be  worth  8s.  a-yard,  independent  of  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material,  which  gives  an  annual  produce  of 
L.2000.  In  addition  to  this  are  about  4000  pair  of  .shoes, 
made  on  the’same  system  as  those  at  IMacqnarie  I  larbour, 
which,  at  5s.  a-pair,  give  L.  KKK).  The  buildings,  which 
are  respectable  and  substantial,  may  be  valued  at  1^.0000. 
During  the  summer,  a  spacious  brick-built  barrack  for 
the  prisoners  has  been  erected,  containing  six  rooms  of 
thirty  by  thirty-two  feet,  each  one  of  which  is  used  as  a 
place  of  worship.  The  expenses  of  the  establishment — 
estimated  on  the  same  data  as  those  at  Macquarie  I  lar¬ 
bour,  of  L.20  for  each  individual  of  the  whole  population 
— amount  to  L.3000  annually,  so  that  the  establishment 
Just  defrays  its  own  charges  and  no  more. 

3.  Port  Arthur. 

“  This  new  settlement  on  Tasman’s  peninsula,  named 
after  his  excellency  the  lieutenant-governor,  ])romises 
to  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  colony.  The  form¬ 
ation  of  the  establishment  commenced  in  Se])tember  last, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Russell,  assistant-surgeon  ol’ 
the  G3d  regiment,*and  it  is  now  in  active  ju’ogress.  It 
is  intended  for  the  reception  of  convicts  from  IMacipiarie 
Harbour,  who,  having  conducted  themselves  well  during 
a  portion  of  their  sentence  at  that  penal  settlement,  or  in 
some  instances  from  the  chain-gangs,  as  Ji  progressive  step 
towards  the  greater  indulgence  of  re-admitting  them 
amongst  the  community  at  large.  They  arc  to  be  prin¬ 
cipally  employed  in  felling  and  drawing  the  fine  timber, 
with  which  that  part  of  the  country  abounds. 

“  Rut  another  most  imjiortant’object  of  the  settlement, 
and  probably  tliat  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  the  greatest 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  colony,  is  the  instruct  inn  nfhnifs  in 
trades,  chiefly  that  of  sawyers.  They  are  to  be  sent  down 
to  the  settlement  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  H<»- 
bart  Town,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  ]»ersons  com¬ 
petent  to  teach  them.  Already  a  number  of  boys  from 
amongst  the  late  arrivals  have  been  sent  there,  and  are 
now  receiving  instruction.  Thus,  instead  as  hcretolbre, 
of  being  spread  through  the  country,  where  they  only 
learned  vices  and  irregularities,  and  formed  connexions 
w’hich  eventuiilly  led  in  many  instances  to  their  ruin,  they 
are  taught  habits  of  industry,  and  it  is  to  be  ho]HMl  wdll 
become  capable  of  rendering  essential  service  to  the  public, 
and  of  afterwards  earning  for  themselves  a  reputable  live¬ 
lihood. 

“  I’ort  Arthur,  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  I^and,  is  about  fifty-five  miles  from  Hobart  Town. 
Its  entrance  (lat.  43  deg.  13  min.  south,  long.  148  deg. 
east)  is  just  half-way  between  Cape  Pillar  and  (’ape 
Raoul,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Tasman’s  peninsula. 
These  two  remarkable  capes  have  a  grand  appearance  on 
approaching  the  harbour.  The  former  consists  of  basaltic 
columns,  built  up  as  it  were  to  an  enormous  height,  and, 
from  the  regularity  with  which  they  are  raised  or  juled, 
would  almost  seem  to  have  been  effected  by  human  hands. 
The  latter,  Cape  Raoul,  so  called  from  the  pilot  of  the 
Research,  or  Rasaltes,  of  the  same  material,  has  the  sin¬ 
gular  appearance  of  a  stupendous  Gothic  ruin,  projecting 
abruptly  into  the  ocean,  with  its  massy  pillars,  rising  up 
in  the  manner  of  minarets  or  turrets,  with  the  tremen¬ 
dous  waves  dashing  against  its  dark  and  rugged  walls 
below. 
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“  The  coast  between  these  two  capes  (ten  miles  asunder) 
falls  back  so  as  to  form  a  bay,  of  a  crescentic  shape,  termed 
by  the  French,  ‘  Mainjon  baie.*  Its  sides  are  all  rugged 
and  inaccessible.  At  the  middle  of  this  crescent,  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  harbour  opens.  It  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and 
runs  up  in  a  N.N.  W.  direction  for  four  miles  and  a 
half.  At  the  distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles  up,  it  ex¬ 
pands  to  the  westward  to  form  a  large  bay,  the  safest 
part  of  the  harbour.  The  water  is  deep  on  both  sides 
close  to  the  shores.  The  western  head  is  formed  by  a 
hill  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  with 
a  clear  round  top,  and  perpendicular  sides  towards  the 
sea.  The  eastern,  by  a  bold  rocky  point,  surmounted  by 
a  conical  hill  800  feet  high,  with  another  still  loftier  be¬ 
hind  it.  From  this  point,  the  eastern  shore  runs  up  in 
nearly  a  straight  unbroken  line  to  the  end  of  the  harbour. 
It  also  is  formed  by  a  perpendicular  wall  of  basaltic  co¬ 
lumns  and  ironstone  rock,  with  a  long  line  of  hills  above 
them  sloping  backwards,  having  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  battery  or  embankment.  These  hills  are  covered 
lightly  with  trees  of  a  stunted  growth.  There  are  three 
or  four  rocky  gullies  and  fresh-water  streams  on  this  side, 
where  landing  may  be  effected  when  the  wind  is  easterly. 
I  he  left  or  western  side  of  the  channel  presents  a  very 
different  aspect.  Its  rocky  line  is  broken  by  bays  and 
sandy  beaches.  There  is  also  an  open  plain,  with  an 
undulating  surface,  covered  with  heath  and  small  shrubs, 
and  backed  by  a  lofty  range  of  hills,  which  run  directly 
up  from  Cape  Raoul  towards  the  north  and  south,  and  a 
branch  range  across  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  This 
meets  with  the  line  of  hills  on  the  eastern  side,  and  thus 
completely  surrounds  the  port. 

“  On  sailing  up  the  harbour,  within  the  clear  hill  at 
the  western  head,  is  seen  a  small  sandy  beach,  where  the 
surf  is  generally  too  great  to  allow  of  boats  landing.  Half 
a  mile  highel*  up,  and  beyond  an  inner  rocky  head,  is 
Safety  cove,  a  fine  large  bay  with  a  sandy  beach,  into 
which  vessels  ol’ten  run  for  shelter  from  the  stormy  winds 
and  heavy  seas  so  frequent  upon  this  coast.  It  is  open  to 
the  south-east,  but  by  lying  well  round  into  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  cove,  a  ship  may  be  sheltered  from  a 
south-east  wind.  Sailing  past  Safety  cove,  on  the  left, 
there  is  a  range  of  perpendicular  rocks,  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length,  which  runs  along  a  tongue  of  land,  (all  that 
separates  the  channel  from  the  bay  inside,)  and  close  to 
the  point  of  this  tongue  is  a  small  and  picturesque  island. 
Here  the  harbour  expands,  or  rather  doubles  round  the 
tongue  of  land,  and  forms  a  beautiful  bay  or  basin,  in 
which  a  large  fleet  might  ride  at  anchor  undisturbed  by 
any  wind.  And  from  hence,  looking  directly  across  the 
bay,  is  first  seen  the  point,  upon  which  the  settlement  is 
now  forming,  lying  half  a  mile  due  west  from  the  island. 
There,  are  besides,  three  smaller  bays  from  the  main  sheet 
•f  water,  which  afford  excellent  anchorage. 

“  The  settlement  is  prettily  situated  on  the  sloping 
side  of  a  point,  which  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
inlet,  and  stands  out  into  the  large  bay.  The  buildings 
front  to  the  north.  There  are  already  up,  a  military 
barrack,  with  a  neat  cottage  for  the  officers,  a  store  and 
substantial  huts  for  the  prisoners,  and  all  the  necessary 
buildings  are  in  progress,  and  a  number  of  sawyers  at 
work.  The  country  around  presents  one  unvaried  pros¬ 
pect  of  thickly-ti inhered  hills  ;  they  are  scrubby  and 
stony.  The  soil,  though  not  bad,  yet  is  so  stony,  that  it 
would  never  repay  the  trouble  of  clearing  for  the  purposes 
of  cultivation.  There  are  a  few  patches  of  clear  swampy 
ground.  The  scrub  in  many  places  renders  the  country 
impassable,  and  in  all  parts  extremely  difficult  to  travel 
over.  The  timber,  which  is  the  matter  of  first  consider¬ 
ation  as  relates  to  the  new  settlement,  is  of  fine  quality, 
particularly  on  that  range  of  hills  already  mentioned, 
running  both  north  and  south.  It  principally  consists 
of  stringy  bark  and  gum-trees,  growing  to  a  very  large 
size,  both  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys. 
But  in  addition  to  these,  the  banks  of  the  streams  which 


run  along  the  vales  are  thickly  planted  with  other  trees 
of  a  most  useful  description. 

“  There  is  no  part  of  the  colony  which  can  afford  a 
greater  variety  or  quantity  of  excellent  fish  than  Port 
Arthur.  The  delicious  trumpeter  is  in  plenty,  salmon 
perch,  skate,  and  sting-ray  ;  the  two  last  may  be  easily 
speared,  or  harpooned  on  the  fiats  ;  rock-cod,  fiat-heads 
and  cray-fish,  are  all  in  abundance.  Besides,  the  nu. 
merous  streams  which  fiow  into  the  port  abound  with 
the  small  but  delicate  mountain-trout  and  fresh-watpr 
lobster.” 

The  typography  and  general  style  both  of  the  Almanack 
and  newspaper  are  highly  creditable. 


A  Flora  of  Bcrwidi-npon- Tweed.  By  George  Johnston, 

M. D.,&c.  Vol.  II.  Cry pUujamoiis  Plants.  Kdinburgh, 

Carfrac  and  Son.  1831. 

In  an  early  page  of  our  Journal,  we  gave  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work  ;  and  it 
will  be  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  our  botanical  readers, 
that  we  found  reason  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  no  slight 
commendation.  The  second,  and  concluding  volume, 
now  before  us,  does  not  diminish  the  author’s  credit.  It 
hardly,  indeed,  admits  of  the  same  extent  of  agreeable 
illustration,  but  he  has,  nevertheless,  contrived  to  inter¬ 
sperse  the  Mosses,  the  Lichens,  the  luingi,  and  the  Alga?, 
Avith  A'arious  interesting  observations ;  so  that  a  less 
pleasing  road  is  rendered  not  unattractive  to  the  explo¬ 
ring  traveller.  The  number  of  species  Dr  Johnston 
has  brought  together,  is  more  than  respectable.  He  has 
of  Characeccf.l.  Equisetacecc,  Q.  Filices,  19.  Lycopo- 
diaceevj  4.  MuscU  1-3.  Ilcpaticcc,  30.  LichnieSi  81. 
Hypoxyla,  84.  Fungi,  109.  Lycoperdacecc,o(j.  Un- 
dinecc,  90.  ]\Tucedinecc,2l.  Algce,  133. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  our  amiable  and  intelligent  author, 
we  must,  in  justice  to  fair  criticism,  confess  that  he  does  not 
appear  to  be  as  much  at  home  in  the  ]»resent  as  in  the  former 
volume  ;  and  that  he  has  fallen  into  some  mistakes,  which, 
howev'er,  do  not  materially  affect  the  value  of  his  hook; 
for  Avhat  similar  work  shall  we  find  without  error?  He 
has  attempted  to  remove  the  di-fficulties  which  have  iora 
long  time  beset  Aspidiurn  lobaiiim,  acideafum,  and  angu- 
lare.  But  though  he  very  justly  criticises  both  Dr  Hooker 
and  Dr  Greville,  he  has  scarcely,  Ave  think,  been  more 
fortunate  himself.  Aspidiurn  angidare  of  Smith,  he  con¬ 
siders  as  a  A^ariety  of  A.  acideatum,  but  the  figure  by 
AA'hich  he  illustrates  it  is  not  characteristic.  In  the  order 
Algcc  (sea  Aveeds),  Ave  think  Dr  Johnston  might  have 
folloAved  Avith  ad\'antage  the  arrangement  given  by  Hi 
Greville  in  his  recent  Avork,  the  “  Alga?  Britannic^. 
Furcellaria  and  Ecsmarcstia  have  surely  no  relation  Avitk 
the  genera  between  Avhich  they  are  placed,  and  still  less 
Avith  each  other.  The  old  Fucus  coccineus  and  F.  pl^' 
mosus  can  only  be  yoked  together  by  violence,  and  C/for- 
daria  Jlagelliformis  must  be  changed  in  habit  and  tructiti- 
cation  before  it  can  be  united  in  the  same  genus  with 
Gracilaria  purpurascens  of  Greville.  The  same  re¬ 
marks  extend  to  some  of  the  plants  brought  under  the 
genus  Ilalymenia ;  and  many  more  of  the  same  nature 
might  be  made.  Dr  Johnston,  indeed,  has  observed 
that,  “  regardless  of  a  censure  Avhich  there  is  no  danger 
of  encountering,  I  Avould  gladly  avail  myself  of  any 
method  in  arranging  this  AVork,  had  it  the  sole  rccom- 
mendation  of  conducting  the  student  easily  to  the  names 
of  the  objects  sought  after,  and  that  in  preference  to  any 
natural  system,  if  the  latter  Avere  the]  more  difficult  ot 
the  tAVO.”  But  this  principle  may  be  carried  too  fa^’ 
it  Avould  scarcely  compensate  to  sacrifice  all  the  beautiin 
and  natural  characters  dependant  upon  form,  structurej 
habit,  or  fructification,  to  some  arbitrary  and  fanci  u 
arrangement,  Avhose  only  merit  might  be  that  ol  a  ^  . 
mechanical  index.  We  heartily  recommend  the  Avork^ 
our  readers. 
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Christ  Crowned  roith  Thorns,  Painted  by  Ludovico 
Caracci.  Drawn  on  Stone  by  F.  Wilkins,  Esq.  1831. 

"Mr  Wilkins,  after  presenting  us  with  the  best  likeness 
Wordsworth  we  liave  seen,  lias  attempted  a  yet  higher 
fjj.rht.  IFs  lithograph  is  true  to  the  original  in  chiaro 
<ciir(h  form,  and  expression.  The  countenance  is  beauti¬ 
ful  *  expression  of  benignity,  in  the  tranquil 

glance  and  breath-parted  lips,  heavenly.  The  black  blood- 
ilrops  start  from  his  brow,  but  the  only  expression  of  suf- 
fmiig  is  i*i  those  involuntary  transparent  tears  which 
hei‘^hten  the  radiance  of  his  beauty.  Tlie  grandeur  of  the 
incarnate  God  is  not  to  be  found  in  Caracci’s  picture,  but 
where  is  the  artist  who  has  succeeded  in  expressing  it  ? 
In  point  of  execution,  Mr  Wilkins’  drawing  can  bear 
pomparison  with  the  exquisite  Stutgardt  lithographs,  after 
the  <'allery  of  old  German  masters  in  that  city. 


LONDON  MUSICAL  LETTER. 

London^  18//t  August,  1831. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, — I  at  first  contemplated  writing  you 
from  Paris,  whither  I  had  gone  to  witness  the  anniversary 
of  The  Three  T)ags :  but  what  with  the  excitement  of 
i\\e  fetes,  and  more  particularly  the  sole  charge  of  two  of 
the  fair  sex,  to  abandon  whom, even  for  an  instant,  would 
have  been  an  act  of  extreme  imgallantry,  T  found  my¬ 
self  utterly  incapacitated  for  the  task,  and  have  accord¬ 
ingly  delayed  until  now. 

In  Paris  tlie  musical  jierformances  generally  are  not 
what  they  ought  to  be.  Those  of  the  Grand  Opera  have 
not  been  very  serviceable  to  the  treasury  of  the  house. 
Indeed,  this  establishment  deserves  not  much  jiatron- 
age,  when  it  is  considered  that,  with  their  magnificent 
orchestra,  and  large  complement  of  vocal  talent,  during 
the  last  season  there  have  been  produced  only  one  opera 
and  one  ballet — the  former  of  which,  by  Auber,  is  of 
very  questionable  excellence,  besides  being  of  the  petit 
order,  in  two  acts.  The  ballet  “  L’Orgie”  is  not,  in 
niy  opinion,  remarkable,  although  the  Parisians  profess 
much  admiration  of  it,  and  get  into  ecstasies  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  Mademoiselle  Legallois,  of  whom  I  must  candidly 
say  that  she  is  not  equal  either  to  .Julia  or  Montessu. 
As  for  comparing  her  with  Taglioni,  which  many  abso¬ 
lutely  have  the  boldness  to  do,  and  in  which  not  a  few 
pretend  to  give  her  the  preference,  it  is  abundantly  ridi¬ 
culous ;  but  it  affords  a  capital  illustration  of  FreVicIi 
caprice.  The  management  of  the  Grand  Opera  is  con** 
ducted  on  a  principle  of  laziness.  Can  it  be  believed 
that  they  are  content  to  get  up  mediocre  compositions  by 
Auber  and  Ilalery,  which  do  not  half  fill  the  house,  and 
yet  have  had  in  their  possession  now  for  eighteen  months 
a  new  grand  opera,  called  “  Robert  le  Diable,”  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  author  of  “  II  Crociato,’*  the  unsurpassed  popu¬ 
larity  of  which  affords  .a  guarantee  of  success  to  any  work 
from  Meyerbeer’s  jien  ?  'i'here  is  the  burden  of  the  old 
song,  to  be  sure,— “  bad  times  !  bad  times  !”  but  it  has 
been  ever  thus  at  all  periods,  so  that  one  need  not  attend 
more  to  it  than  to  the  cry  of  the  boy  in  the  fable  of  the 
^Volves. 

for  quantity  and  variety,  the  Opera  Comiqiie  con¬ 
trasts  strikingly  with  the  other;  and  although,  critical¬ 
ly  sjieaking,  the  (puditg  be  sometimes  indifferent,  one  is, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  sure  of  spending  a  pleasant  even¬ 
ing  there.  Resides  a  number  of  operas  of  standard  ex¬ 
cellence,  four  or  five  entirely  new  pieces,  by  native  au- 
tbors,  arc  produced  in  a  season.  Of  these  I  heard  “  I^e 
Crand  Prix,”by  young  Adolphe  Adam,  feeble  in  its  music, 
because  an  imitation  and  dilution  of  Rossini,  but  rather 
hiirasan  acting  piece;  and“Zampa,  or  the  Alarble  Bride,” 
by  IKndd,  in  his  usual  light  pretty  style,  and,  on  the 
"hole,  successful.  I  he  orchestra  in  this  house  is  almost 
*  ouble  what  it  was  last  year,  consisting  now  of  upwai'ds 


of  60,  and  remarkable  for  its  precision  and  general  effec¬ 
tiveness  ;  and  yet  the  house  holds  but  more  than 
your  Theatre-royal,  with  its  paltry  band  of  20,  including 
drums.  The  Gymnase,  where  Leontine  Fay  performs, 
is  the  most  attractive  of  the  Vaudeville  theatres ;  and 
certainly  this  young  lady’s  exquisite  acting,  and  the  comic 
powers  of  the  French  Liston,  Bouffe,  with  one  or  two 
others  of  inferior  note,  render  a  visit  there  one  of  no  or¬ 
dinary  enjoyment.  Away  with  five-act  comedies  and 
tragedies  !  Give  me  the  natural  liveliness  or  simple 
pathos  of  the  Vaudeville,  and  I  would  not,  for  a  silver 
ticket  to  the  Theatre  Francais,  exchange  with  any  one. 
On  the  28th  of  July,  one  of  the  memorably-tiresome 
fete  days,  all  the  theatres,  great  and  small,  throughout 
Paris,  were  thrown  ojien  to  the  public  gratis.  IMy  cu¬ 
riosity  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  take  advantage  of 
this  “  free  ish  and  entry  but  I  was  told  that  the  sight 
of  the  tawny  “  ouvriers”  and  their  sweethearts,  in  the 
splendid  boxes  of  the  Academic  Royale,  wms  extremely 
entertaining.  In  speaking  of  musical  establishments,  J 
had  almost  forgot  to  notice  the  famous  Cafedes  Aveugles, 
which  still  contains  its  patriotic  vocalists  and  blind  fid¬ 
dlers  ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  marvellous  drummer,  whose 
outward  man,  well  tarred  and  feathered,  bears  no  incon¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  a  wild  Cherokee  Indian— the 
company  ever  more  numerous  than  select. 

Paganini — the  Paganini  is  still  active  here  with  his 
magic  wand,  which  he  wields  with  truly  sovereign  swiiy. 
His  rival  Collins  Paganini,  with  his  bow-A’/iee,  is  electri¬ 
fying  the  fashionables  at  the  Adelphi.  'fliis  Air  Collins 
— surnamed,  by  the  consent  of  somebody  or  other,  the 
English  Paganini,*  or,  as  some  one  waggishly  terms  him, 
Paganini’s  Ghost,  though  one  of  his  thighs  might  chal¬ 
lenge  the  signor’s  trunk  for  circumference,  with  every 
chance  of  success — this  Air  Collins  is  unquestionably  a 
master  of  the  violin, — I  s]>eak  seriously,  in  so  far  as  dex¬ 
terity  is  concerned.  His  tone  is  good,  but  not  better  than 
that  of  an  hundred  others;  and  his  bowing  sets  his  shoulder 
blade  rather  too  much  in  motion.  There  are  feats  of  agility, 
which  I  question  if  Paganini  could  accomplish,  though 
perhaps  they  are  not  essential  to  pure  violin-playing.  For 
instance,  Air  Collins  plays  a  quartett  harmony,  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  bow  over  the  four  strings,  ^vhich  lie  does  by 
loosening  the  hair,  so  that  the  stick  may  jiass  under  the 
back,  while  the  hair,  crossing  the  belly,  reunites  with  the 
handle  of  the  bow.  The  harmony  of  this,  considering 
his  limited  means,  was  very  respectabh*.  He  plays  an 
air  on  the  fourth  string  by  moving  the  peg  up  and  down 
— the  string  must  be  good  to  endure  such  a  variety  of 
notes,  of  which  there  were  no  less  than  half  a  dozen. 
Another  and  singular  trick  is  holding  the  bow  by  means 
of  a  twisted  handkerchief  firmly  between  his  knees,  and 
thus  rubbing  out  a  tune,  much  after  the  fashion  of  one 
repairing  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  These,  and  such  as  these, 
Paganini  does  not  affect  to  accomplish.  The  chief  ]>oints 
of  difference  between  these  artists,  however,  appear  to  me 
to  be  these  : — Collins,  beyond  C  on  the  first  string,  never 
stops  in  tune.  In  ]>roportion  as  his  passages  increase  in 
rapidity,  his  tone  fa  i/s ;  and  what  little  expression  he  h.as 
is  deformed  by  vulgar  turns  and  unnecessary  grace  notes  ! 
There  is,  I  understand,  a  l^olish  Paganini,  who,  I  think, 
might  be  much  better  employed  fiddling  on  another  in¬ 
strument,  and  to  another  tune  in  his  own  land.  And  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  we  may  look  for  one  from  beyond  the 
(langes.  l\aganini  goes  to  Edinburgh  in  October,  1 
believe. 

I  have  this  moment  been  with  Aloscheles  ;  and  although 
I  had  closed  the  paragraph  relating  to  violin  mattei's,  I 
cannot  help  resuming  the  siihject  for  the  purpose  of 
quieting,  by  the  opinion  of  a  competent  judge,  your 
northern  sceptics  regarding  Paganini's  chamber  or  quar- 


Alas!  at  what  a  low  e'.tiiiiato  do  oor  own  violinists  stand,  it 
(Collins  ho  (‘oiisidi*i*4>(|  ill  Kii(.'land  w'hat  I*.»'|anini  \  >  a•’kno\^■ledg♦•d 
to  be  OU  tin*  coiitiuent  ! 
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tett  playing.  Moscheles  heard  him  play  no  less  than 
three  quartetts  the  other  night  in  company  with  Tom 
Cooke,  second, — Moralt,  tenor, — and  Lindley,  violoncello ! 
The  general  impression  was  against  the  great  man,  6c- 
cause — mark  the  reason  ! — he  played  too  loud,  and  thus 
marred  the  unity  of  effect.  Moscheles  thought  not  so  ; 
and  I  agree  with  him  that  this  could  not  have  been.  The 
fact  I  suspect  to  be,  not  that  he  played  too  loud,  but  that 
bis  playing  stood  out  in  too  strong  relief  for  their  per¬ 
formance,  as  it  must  do  from  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
playing.  Mozart’s  famous  quatuor  in  G — known  to  all 
violinists — was  the  first ;  and  Moscheles  said,  that  the 
style  in  which  Paganini  led  the  fugue  in  the  finale  was 
quite  superb.  The  other  two  quartetts  were  Paganini’s 
own  composition,  “  showing,”  as  he  expressed  it,  “  beauti¬ 
ful  melody  and  excellent  writing.”  One  of  them  bad  for 
principal  the  terior^  which  Paganini  took.  “  Oh  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Moscheles,  ‘‘  if  you  had  heard  him  on  the  tenor  ! 
It  was,  in  my  opinion,  his  finest  performance.”  This 
enthusiasm  from  one  of  the  gravest  of  his  cloth — one  who 
jokes  on  any  subject  save  music, — this  testimony  from  one, 
from  whom  it  is  generally  difRcult  to  obtain  an  opinion 
at  all,  syjeaks  volumes  to  the  sceptics,  who,  I  trust,  will  now 
turn  their  infidelity  into  some  more  likely  channel,  and 
believe  that  a  concerto  player,  like  the  modern  Orpheus, 
can  still  “stoop”  to  a  quiet  quartett. 

Tlie  reign  of  Laporte  in  the  King’s  Theatre  is  over. 
He  has  abdicated  in  favour  of  Mr  Monck  Mason,  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  sister  isle,  possessed  of  wealth,  enthu¬ 
siasm,  musical  genius,  and  pure  taste.  lie  is  ably  se¬ 
conded  by  J.  A.  Wade,  of  musical  and  poetical  celebrity, 
whom  he  has  adopted  as  his  Vade-Mecum,  in  his  project 
of  restoring  the  opera  to  the  splendour  of  the  year  1817. 
lie  has  already  waged  wtir  against  the  flimsy  Italian 
school  of  the  day— and  put  the  ban  on  Pacini,  Pavesi, 
Sapienza,  Coccia,  Vaccaj,  and  a  host  of  others  ;  and  is  to 
give  rest  to  the  exhausted,  overwrought,  yet  delightful 
works  of  the  swan  of  Pesaro.  But  he  wakes  the  golden 
lyre  of  3Iozart,  of  Beethoven,  of  Weber,  of  Haydn,  of 
Gluck,  of  Handel, — aye,  of  Handel!  Idomeneo,  II 
Flauto  Magico,  Calypso,  (a  ballet,)  Eury«anthe,  Silvana, 
Freischiitz,  Ariadne,  Orfeo,  and  Algiero,  are  about  to 
resume  their  mastery  over  the  passions.  IVIeyerbeer,  and 
perhaps  Mendelssohn,  (both  amateurs,)  will  contribute 
their  stores.  The  orchestra  is  to  be  strengthened  and  to 
be  regularly  drilled;  a  new  chorus  to  be  organized  and 
perfected  ;  a  <livision  of  excellence,  not  a  monopoly,  to  be 
observed  in  the  vocal  department ;  the  house  to  be  repair¬ 
ed  ;  the  lighting  to  be  much  improved  ;  entirely  new 
scenery  to  be  furnished  ;  the  pit  to  be  stalled  ;  the  prices 
remaining  as  they  are  ;  in  short,  all  that  public  spirit  of 
the  right  sort  can  dictate,  backed  by  ample  securities,  will 
be  done,  so  as  to  render  the  King’s  Theatre  second  to  no 
establishment  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent.  No  one  has 
come  into  power  under  better  auspices,  or  at  a  time  when 
good  management  is  so  imperiously  required.  I  should 
have  mentioned,  that  the  sinecures  of  poet  and  composer 
are  abolished.  Why  ?  Mr  Mason  unites  both  in  his 
own  person  in  a  remarkable  degree.  He  has  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  an  Italian  opera  completely  ready,  the  plot  of  which 
is  founded  on  a  tragic  event  in  the  history  of  his  own 
land ;  the  poetry  of  which,  pronounced  by  Italians  to  be 
beautiful,  and  the  music  of  which,  In  the  style  of  the 
good  olden  time  of  Cimarosa,  are  both  the  production  of 
the  new  lessee.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  both 
lie  and  IVIr  Wade  are  authors  of  operas,  words,  and 
music.  T. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


BELOVED!  WHEN  I  AM  DEAD. 

Beloved  !  when  I  am  dead, 

Ob  I  do  not  weep  for  me  in  festal  hours, 

When  through  the  glittering  dance  thy  footsteps  tread 
On  mimic  flowers  ; 


Nor,  by  the  blazing  hearth. 

When  mingled  voices  swell  in  sinless  glee _ 

Oh!  chequer  not  that  hour  of  holy  mirth. 

With  thoughts  of  me  ! 

Beloved  !  when  I  am  dead, 

Think  not  of  me  in  bright  and  verdant  bowers ; 
When  the  full  pride  of  summer’s  noon  is  shed 
On  all  its  flowers  ; 

When  the  rich  rose’s  breath 
Is  caught  in  every  aspiration,  there  ; 

When  the  laburnum’s  bloom  illumineth 
The  glowing  air ! 

For,  midst  the  festal  glee. 

By  the  glad  hearth,  and  where  the  roses  bloom, 

No  spirit,  love,  would  sympathize  with  thee 
In  kindred  gloom. 

But,  where  the  low  sweet  strains 
Of  winds  and  waters,  blended  with  the  soutol 
Of  village  echoes,  borne  from  distant  plains. 

Are  breathing  round  ; 

If  there  thy  feet  should  rove, 

When  twilight  dimly  falls  on  flower  and  tree, 

Oh  !  then,  my  flrst, — my  last, — my  only  love  ! 
Remember  me  ! 

Glasgoxn,  August  22,  1831.  .1. 


TO  A  JEWESS  OF  ALTONA. 

Jdy  Thomas  Campbell. 

[The  following  fragment,  by  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hop(', 
has  never,  so  far  as  vve  an*  aware,  appeared  in  print,  exri*ptir 
the  pages  of  the  “  South  Afriean  Journal,”  .a  magaziia*  forr 
inenced  at  Cape  Town  in  1R24,  hy  Mr  'riumias  PriucrU*,  of  wliHi 
only  one  or  two  numbers  app(*ared.] 

Oh  Judith  !  had  our  lot  been  cast 
In  that  remote  and  simple  time. 

When,  shepherd  swains,  thy^  fathers  pass’d 
From  dreary  wilds  and  deserts  vast, 

To  Judah’s  happy  clime 

My  song,  upon  the  mountain  rocks, 

Hjid  echoed  oft  thy  rural  charms, 

And  I  had  fed  thy  father’s  flocks, 

Oh  Judith  of  the  raven  locks. 

To  win  thee  to  my  arms ! 

Our  tent,  beside  the  murmur  calm 
Of  Jordan’s  grassy- vested  shore. 

Had  sought  the  shadow  of  the  palm. 

And  blest  with  Gilead’s  holy  balm 
Our  hospitable  door. 

At  falling  night,  or  ruby  dawn, 

Or  yellow  moonlight’s  welcome  cool, 

With  health  and  gladness  we  had  drawn, 

From  silver  fountains  on  the  lawn, 

Our  pitcher  brimming  full. 

How  sweet  to  us  at  sober  hours 

The  bird  of  Salem  Avould  have  sung. 

In  orange  or  in  almond  bowers, — 

Fresh  with  the  bloom  of  many  flowers, 

Like  thee,  for  ever  young ! 

But  ah,  my  love  !  thy  father’s  land — 

It  sheds  no  more  a  spicy  bloom. 

Nor  fills  with  fruit  the  reaper’s  hand  ! 

But  wide  its  silent  wilds  expand, 

A  desert  and  a  tomb  ! 

Yet,  by  the  good  and  golden  hours 

That  dawn’d  those  rosy  fields  among, — 

By  Zion’s  palm-encircled  towers, — 

By  Salem’s  far- forsaken  bowers. 

And  long-forgotten  song — 


